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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Holmes’ New Readers 


The first four books of this new series have attracted wide 
attention, and have rapidly passed into the hands of delighted 
pupils. They are regarded as the brightest and most attractive 
of School Readers, with their careful grading, their helpful script 
exercises, phonic drills and language exercises, with their beauty of 
illustrations and typography, their excellence of binding and low- 
ness of price. 

We take pleasure in announcing the 


NEW FIFTH READER 


as now ready, and fully up to the high standard of merit and 
attractiveness of the lower books, with its choice selections full 
of varied interest to pupils, and drawn largely from standard 
authors ; its biographical sketches of authors; its suggestive ex- 
planatory notes, and its artistic illustrations. 

Specimens mailed for: —First READER, 15 cents ; SECOND, 
25 cents; Tuirp, 40 cents; Fourtu, 50 cents; Firrn, 72 cts. ; 
or the set of five books for $1.50. __ 

Correspondence invited. Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
our publications. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


66 & 68 DUANE STREET, 








Porter & (‘oates’ Fducational Series. 








The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, ; 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson's Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 





Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 





NEW YORK. 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street,’ Boston. 














“ayo. Light G ti 
Tuly 15. Fog ymuastics. 

A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL TRAINING. Fully illus- 
trated. By WiLt1AM G. ANDERSON, M.D., F. SS., Instructor in Physical Training, Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This book is published in response to the many demands of teachers for a guide in teaching cal- 
isthenics, Besides being a practising physician, the author has made a specialty of light gymnastics, and 
his experience in some of the largest educational institutions in the country with thousands of teachers 
eae —— under his direct charge has afforded him peculiar advantages for practically developing 
1is methods. 

The book is particularly rich in illustrations, nearly two hundred of which have been engraved from 
photographs of the author’s pupils. 

A synopsis of the contents includes suggestions for gsvanqemees of the gymnasium, instruction in the 
manual of arms, marching. fencing, and exercises for dumb bells, wands, Indian clubs, as well as general 
directions regarding postures, breathing, etc. 


234 pages, i2mo, cloth. Price te Teachers, postpaid, $1.50. 


EFFINCHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 


SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT- BOOKS. 


A New English Literature. STODDARD’S 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS|New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
FrRoM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 
With Selections Jilustrating their Works. | very competent educators. 
By Dr. TRUMAN J. BACKUS. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC. 
SHAW’S LITERATURE. | HiLM’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
ag © ae meee of English and Am. Literature. | Hill’s Science of Rhetoric, 
eCUVi8e: on. ’ 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, mang at ~ on 
AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON Olney’s New Geometry. 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


avers. em P| a Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 
Avery’s Uomplete Chemistry. Alden's Science of Government. 








771 Breadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., NEW YORK. 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset St., Boston ; J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











qualities of ; ’ 
extensively adopted im the public an rivate 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROO 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 





ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. —<uuumumn 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
erfect pens, fineness of fae elasticit 
Pp 


They have all the 
and durability, and have been very 
schools throughout the United States. 


K STEEL PEN CO. — 7° '@iSTEER OMEN JO" 








“THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS OF THEIR CLASS YET PUBLISHED.” 





HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIBS. 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 
HARPER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, .. . 


These books are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and embody the true 
spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 

E.iav Burrirt, “the learned blacksmith,” said of them : “‘ They contain an amount and 
variety of instruction in all the physical, astronomical, and political elements of geography that would 
even benefit educated men to acquire. And all this information is presented in a happy simplicity 
and fullness of statement and exposition so desirable for the children of our public schools.” 


SEND FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL CATALOCUE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY. 


112 pages, small 4to, $0.48 
a8 fede ee Ma fey eee 


In nearly every State of the Union, Harper’s Geographies have been more generally introduced 
than any other series. Not only are they in use in leading public schools of the country, but hun- 
dreds of Normal Schools, Academies, and Colleges have introduced them in their classes. The 
unprecedented popularity of these books is due entirely to their GENUINE MERIT. 

Teachers and School Officers who contemplate « change of text-books are cordially invited to 


correspond with the publishers. 
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Manufact’g -Opticians,; 

~~ $016 Chestuut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
* of 32 pages free. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ay” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


pA «Chemical Apparatus, 


oF) 
COZ Chemically Pure Chemicals. 











Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 





’ =| ‘ 

Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 
COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 

GEO. H. BARTON, 

Boston SocrETY NATURAL HIsToRY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
shools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. talogue sent free, 

VAN PUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 












WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





~ SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 

for prices. Over yep and 2d-hand 


a) Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
ue Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade, 






















School Keeping: How to Do It, 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 


it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
f ameomay on teaching, management, and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- | 


ence as a teacher. 


| 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


— Agents Wanted. — 


A MONTH can be :. « 'e work- 
$75.22 to $250.22 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can —_ a horse ant gre See Ver time > 

\. pare moments may be profitably em 
also. A few vacancies in towne and Pities. .F. TORN. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
NY. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


















Ko. — h—as= “4 
Aimed at Wrongs 2 B Righted, Follies 2 B Shunned, Dan- 

gers 2 B Avoided, Sorrows 2 B Mitigated, Victories 2 B Won. 
treasury of his best thoughts. Beautifully Ilustrated, 


702 pages, $2.75. E.B. TREAT, NEW YORK. 











LARGE COMMISSIONS. 











| 








Agents Wanted 3’scurerset sis toston” 





COLLEGES. 


 Golleges and Schools. \N, BK. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 
PROFESSIONAL. sia 
Oy SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 

Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


14 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bosto 
ote in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Ele- 


2. 
tric Eng. Architecture, Che . ‘at. History. 
F. A WALKER. Pres’ Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 

ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Doteloguse address 


M. E. WADSWORTH, . Pa. D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 





























[INS TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 





WANTED, 


In a Manual! Tzaining School iu a large western city, 


ateacher of Blacksmithing and Foundry Work, and 
a teacher of Shop Work, A 
qualified for the positions. 


salary for the men 


ly to 
HIRAM orcur tf, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. _ 


WANTED, 
In a first class N. E. Academy, a male assistant; one 
roficient in teaching the fundamental English 
ranches to the younger class of students, skilled in 





teaching Free hand and Mechanical Drawing, and a 
firm disciplinarian. A man of some experience de- 


- a 900 ET OROUTT. Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. — 





TT For YOUNG LADIES, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GANNE T INSTITUTE * The thirty - sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


























Chemical 
Apparatus, 


PIs 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 






















Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the U. S&S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


ing of teachers in all - ing. 
‘or circular and further peeceewone e 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Btroct Boston. 


of industrial drawi 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

PENNeTEV ENTS KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 

Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars, etc., address ° 
‘or . 

‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
State NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. Boypan, A.M. 
yj Assacueserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For pastiinan ediees eho 
E. H. Russe 11, Principal. 
Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
tts NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Masa. 

F sexes. 


For Catalogues 




















J. 0. Garenonan. Princinal. 


Are we Going to Nashville 








gregational Church. 


‘or both ability, good business capacity, ex 
hold affairs, and one who will make a good mother 
for 75 young ladies,” to take general charge of the 


WANTED, 


In an institution in the South, “for the education of 


eachers and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 


r 
Greek and other collateral stud'cs: said candidate 
must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. Ales a pty Conepes, Normal so yo Sight 
- tter if she is the clergyman’s e. Salaries, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established | and $400. Apply to ey 
for the advancement of art education and train- HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Koston. i: 


A LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED, 
Ina well-established college on the Pacific coast. The 





applicant should be a college graduate, a lady of re- 


finement and experience, and a member of the Con- 
The position is a good one, and 


will a good salary. Apply to 
PAY 8 F000 STIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 





Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan- 
tity, or individual books. 
rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable 
prices. For cotaiorae apply to 

HiIRA 


A rare opportunity to en- 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. — 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Normal School, in the West, ‘‘a 
woman of at least fair culture, strong executive 
rience in house- 





Home. Salary $500, with room and board. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 





THE MAMMOTH CAVE ROUTE? 


The National Educational Association 
meets there July 16th to 19th, 1889, and 
the Monon Route being the short 
and direct Pullman Sleeping Car Line 
from Chicago, will sell Excursion Tickets 
at a very low special rate for the round 
trip on the occasion. With a complete 
system of magnificent and comfortable 
Through-Car Service it affords choice of 
routes, with something interesting to see 
en route. Send your name and address to 
L. E. Sessions, Trav. Pass’r Agent of 
** Monon Route,” Box 581, Minneapolis, 
Minn., or E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Pass’r 
Agent, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilis., 
and receive an elegant illustrated souvenir 
of the proposed trip, giving description of 
Mammoth Cave, the old battle-fields, and 








WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ Coneee. a teacher espe- 
- qualified to teach Calisthen 

the 
—a lady of culture and refinement. 


cs and French by 
atural Method, and Common English branches, 
Salary, $500 and 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 


home. 





Said school was established in ’83 ; has no rival and 


no enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 
tuition, $200; net income has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


WANTED, j 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, toteach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer peereie (for which there is 
eat demand) with the school, the right man cannot 

ail of success. Apply immediately to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 








195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


we LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Corres: ‘ 
(Mention this journal.) ay oa — 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale anufactured 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton treet, Boston. a by 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Leominster, Mass. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co P Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
PENS. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
































INDERGARTEN 


NIATERIAL. 





N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


1OO LECTURES & LESSONS $5.00 


Third Session. . . . No Experiment. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 15 --- August 3. 


18 Departments. 20 Professors. 
Send for large circular giving full information. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leadi Ameri 
+ authorities as the best of all natural cathode ee 
instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
qe —— Bn ghe lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French an erman conversation. Terms very low: Germ: 
A special course for teachers free. SA des: ae — 
For sample pages of the French and German books, ci 
8, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF, N, A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


other points of interest. 
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J. W. Schermerhorn & (o., 


3 E, 14th Street, WY, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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Journal of Education. 





A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 











APOLOGY. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


The ancient minstrel, when his eyes were lit 
And song-fire flamed to his laggard pen, 
Went forth in the world and chanted it 
In the market place to the ears of men, 
Who found full leisure to lean and list 
To the marvelous story the harp’s lip kissed. 


Let me play minstrel and sing the lines 

That rise in my heart in praise of the plain. 
I'll lead you where the wild oat shines, 

And swift clouds dapple the wheat with rain ; 
If you listen you'll hear the songs of birds 
Rise out of the trample and roar of herds. 


For the brown, wild lark from the russet sod 
Will pipe as clear as a cunning flute, 
Though sky and plain are stern as God, 
Though sky and prairie are hot and mute, 
With only gulls in the blazing air, 
And death in the grasses crisp as hair. 
—Literary World. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Surr. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass: Rough boys re- 
spect first, physical strength, then firmness, then hard 
common sense, and lastly, good manners and morality. 


Surr. W. C. Bares, Canton, Mass : It is inspiring to 
watch the change in the whole bearing and character of 
the pupils in those schools wherein dwells the spirit of 
true normal teaching. 


Joun C. Ryper, Mt. Vernon School, Boston: A ballot 
honestly cast and honestly counted should represent care- 
ful study, careful thought, and aboye all should be 
founded on patriotism. 


Presipent G. Strantey Hawz, Clark University, 
Worcester : In the United States, he who does not send 
his child to school must be regarded in a peculiarly insid- 
ious sense as an enemy of the state. 


Pror. H. H. Szetey : Get public sentiment right, and 
school boards will soon work in harmony with the de- 
mands of the people, and teachers will be as quick to 
notice the wishes of the community. 


Gro. A. LirrierreLp, Superintendent Schools, New- 
port, R. I.: The teacher needs good health, a sense of 
integrity, and the best possible education. He needs a 
thorough knowledge of psychology, a thorough knowledge 
of the art of teaching, power of discipline, and good com- 
mon sense. 


Surr. G. I. Atpricu, Quincy, Mass: Never before 
were the qualifications of teachers so carefully scanned ; 
never was the competition for the services of skilled 
teachers so active as now. The natural result of the in- 
creased demand has been a tendency toward increased 
compensation. 

Surr. Atvin F. Pease, Northampton, Mass.: Loose 
or exaggerated statements, or a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the effects of tobacco upon growing youth and 
mature adults, will discredit, to some extent, the instruc- 
tion of the teacher, and will result in a confusion of fact 
in the mind of the pupil. 

Supr. Henry M. Maxon, Attleboro, Mass.: Of neces- 


There is need of making the system as flexible as possible. 
While the mass of pupils must follow the same course, 
every effort should be made in promotion and methods of 
instruction to give due consideration to the natural ability, 
the age, training, and maturity of each pupil. 








INFANT SELF-EDUCATION. 
BY ELLEN E. KENYON, 
Author of “ The Coming School.” 





“The new-born babe is blind, deaf, insensate, a bundle 
of latent sensibilities.” External influences rapidly rouse 
these latent sensibilities. The prick of a pin results at 
first in a purely physical contraction of muscles. After 
the nerves have waked up to their function as message- 
carriers the next pin-prick sends a vague sensation of dis- 
comfort to the brain. “Something wrong somewhere,” 
says the infant Ego, and there is something of will in the 
contortions and the crying. Later on the telegraph sys- 
tem, having grown more efficient and the Ego more prac- 
ticed in reading its messages, the pain is located. Per- 
haps the twentieth pin-prick is distinguished from a cold 
draught or a tight string. Several kinds of pain are 
well known before the finger gets into the candle flame ; 
then a new character of pain is learned. Pleasurable 
sensations, also, have been cognized and recognized 
through the same sense of touch, and a few familiar ob- 
jects are already known to the touch by their forms, sur- 
faces, temperatures, degrees of hardness, etc. We are 
wont to contrast the independence of the new-born chick 
with the great helplessness of the human babe; but who 
has eyer measured the wonderful power of the baby to 
educate himself? Already he is far on the road to 
knowledge, and self-activity has done it all. 

The newly-opened eyes of the infant see nothing. The 
light enters by the channels prepared for it, flows along 
the ready nerves, and throws certain brain centers into 
feeble vibration. The effect is not at first strong enough 
to reach into consciousness, but it soon becomesso. When 
it does, there is at first a confused glimmer, then a per- 
ception that the light comes more strongly from some 
quarters than from others; then that the light is stronger 
at certain times that at others ; then that there is a differ- 
ence between daylight and gaslight ; then that a glittering 
glass goblet and an orange look different, and gradually 
the stronger effects in color begin to be seen. It is long 
before the organ of vision becomes too sensitive to gaze 
steadily at the gas-flame ; long before forms learned by 
touch are known to the eye; long before objects nearly 
alike are distinguished, or the finer differences in color 
seen. The last of this training may have to be hastened 
a little by the teacher, after the child is five or six years 
of age. 

The sound of the infant's first crying is probably not 
heard by himself. The sound-waves travel along the 
sound-wires, possibly reaching the brain and producing 
some slight vibration. The next response to sounds from 
the external world is stronger, and soon the Ego distin- 
guishes between sound and quietude. Then louder sounds 
are distinguished from less, continuous from explosive, 
shrill from mellow, the tones of the voice from the sound 
made by stirring the fire. Then sub-classes of sounds 
are discovered. Voices are distinguished as mamma’s 
papa’s, and nurse’s. There comes a moment of surprise, 
perhaps, in which baby discovers that he is himself the 
author of the biggest noise of all. Sounds grow to be 
agreeable and disagreeable. All familiar sounds become 
so well learned that a new one is immediately distinguished 
as something unknown, and becomes an object of atten- 
tion, perhaps of fear. As the education goes on, successions 
of sounds, if often enough repeated, are recognized,—suc- 
cessions of musical sounds, making tunes, and successions 
of articulate sound, making words and sentences. It is 
long before a chord is distinguished from a single sound, 





In like manner taste and smell receive a slower and 
less complete development. Taste should be educated to 
perceive the slight sweetness in wheat. * It is probable 
that by cultivating the palate to perceive delicate flavors, 
the abuse of sugared sweets might be curtailed; as the 
eye that discerns fine shades of color turns to them in 
preference to broader effects. The day has not yet ar- 
rived for a systematic education of taste and smell, but it is 
at least probable that they should receive some general 
attention at the hands of teachers, always tending toward 
finer distinctions than those spontaneously made by the 
child. 











IN THE SOUTH SEA.—(II1.) 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
Author of “Due North,” “Due South,” Ete. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 
Wat A TRAVELER SEES IN TuIs Gem or THE AN- 

TILLES.—THe Key OF THE GULF OF MEXICO, 

The usual mode of reaching Cuba from New England 
is to take passage on the steamers sailing from New York 
for the island, touching at Nassau and New Providence. 
By this route we sail through what is known as the Wind- 
ward Passage between Hayti and Cuba, and land at the 
old city of Santiago. 

Cuba is the most westerly of the West Indian isles, and 
is the largest in extent, being about the size of England 
proper without the principality of Wales. The form of 
the island resembles the blade of a Turkish scimitar, pre- 
senting its convex side to the north. It stretches away in 
this shape from east to west, throwing its western end 
into a curve, as if to form a barrier to the outlet of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and as if at some ancient period it had 
formed a part of the American continent, severed on its 
north side from the Florida peninsula by the wearing of 
the Gulf Stream, and from Yucatan on its southeastern 
point by an ocean current setting into the gulf. 

Santiago has a population of forty-five thousand. The 
many colored one-story houses are of Moorish architec- 
ture, ranging along narrow streets which cross each other 
at right angles. This is the oldest city in the New World 
next to San Domingo, and from here Cortez sailed in 
1519 to invade Mexico. It is situated six hundred miles 
south of Havana, and after Matanzas, comes next to it in 
commercial importance. 

The streets were once paved with cobble stones, but are 
now shockingly out of repair, and so dirty as to be dis- 
gusting. No wonder that the place is annually almost 
decimated by yellow fever. The boys and girls of the 
common class, white and black, are not thought to require 
clothing until they are eight or nine years of age. San- 
tiago has not a bookstore within its limits; no other place 
in Christendom with so large a population, except in Spain, 
could exist without some literary resort. The Cathedral 
is the largest in Cuba, besides which there are a number 
of other Roman Catholic churches. The multiplicity and 
gorgeousness of the drinking saloons or bar rooms form 
a striking feature of the town. : 

To reach Cienfuegos one takes water conveyance, the 
roads in this part of the island being nearly impassable. 
A coasting steamer takes the traveler along the southern 
shore about four hundred miles, passing the city of Trini- 
dad perched upon a hillside three or four milés inland. 
Cienfuegos is the third commercial city of Cuba, and is 
quite modern, having some twenty-five thousand inhabi 

tants. The town is situated on a low and level plain, and 
has a capacious and excellent harbor. It is pitifui to be- 
hold such an army of beggars in so small a community, 
but begging is synonymous with the Spanish name. Sat- 
urday is the harvest day for beggars in Cuba, on which 

oceasion they go about from door to door carrying a large 

canvas bag. Each shop and family residence is supplied 

with a quantity of small rolls of bread, one of which is 





or the ear becomes sensitive to a discord. 





sity the course of study is made to fit the average child. 





given to each of the applicants, so that the mendicant’s 
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bag becomes well filled with rolls at last. These, mixed 
with vegetables, bits of bone, fish or meat, are boiled to 
make a soup, which affords sufficient nourishment to keep 
soul and body together in the poor creatures. 

* Cienfuegos is in the center of a sugar-producing district. 
The cane is cultivated somewhat like our Indian corn, 
which it also resembles. It is first planted in rows, and 
must be hoed and weeded until it gets high enough to 
shade its roots. When ripe, the cane is of a light golden 
yellow. ‘The top is dark green, with long, narrow leaves 
depending, from the center of which shoots upwards a 
silvery stem a couple of feet in height, and from its tip 
grows a fringed plume of a delicate lilac hue. The Cuban 
planter has an advantage over most other sugar-producing 
countries in the fertility of the soil. No fertilizer is 
needed here,—a mere touch of the hoe prepares the ground 
for the plant. 

In the fine tropical gardens which beautify the environs 
of the city are seen a great variety of fruits. The mango, 
with its peach-like foliage ; the alligator pear ; the tamar- 
ind, with its delicate leafage; the banana, laden with 
finger-like fruit; the date palm,—not indigenous, how- 
ever ; the star-apple ; the favorite zapota, with its russet 
coat; and the bright yellow grape fruit, as large as an 
infant’s head, mingled with oranges andlemons. The tall 
cocoanut trees are extremely graceful, bending under the 
weight of the clustering fruit in the plumed tops, being 
surrounded at their base by guava, figs, and plantains. All 
the Cuban fruit-bearing trees are lavishly prolific. 

In the vicinity of Santiago, Cienfuegos, and Trinidad, 
and the mountain regions of the eastern districts of the 
island, there are many lawless people,—banditti, in fact, 
who make war for plunder, both upon the residents and 
foreign travelers. They often resort successfully to the 
holding of a captive for the payment of a heavy ransom, 
some aggravated instances of which have occurred within 
a few months past. 

The railway will take the traveler from Cienfuegos to 
Havana by way of Matanzas, crossing the island in about 
its middle, and plunging at once into the midst of luxuri- 
ant tropical nature. Vegetation never fails here, never 
grows old ; crop succeeds crop, harvest follows harvest,— 
nature is inexhaustible. Miles upon miles of the bright, 
golden sugar cane lie in all directions. Here and there 
are seen the little clusters of low buildings forming the 
negroes’ quarters, and near by the tall white chimney of 
the sugar mill emitting thick volumes of smoke. A little 
on one side stands the planter’s house, low and white, 
surrounded by tall palms and beautiful shade trees, cacti, 
aud clustering groups of fruits and flowers. Scores of 
dusky Africans give life to the scene. One gang is busy 
cutting the tall cane with sharp, sword-like knives ; some 
are loading ox-earts ; some are driving them toward the 
mill ; others are feeding the cane to the great steel crush- 
ers, beneath which pours forth a ceaseless jelly-like stream, 
to be conveyed by pipes to the huge boilers. Men, 
women, and children are spreading the refuse cane to dry 
in the sun, after which it serves for fuel. Coopers are 
heading up hogsheads full of the manufactured articles, 
and others are rolling up empty ones to be filled. A few 
years since all these laborers were slaves,—now they are 
free, earning but insignificant wages, to be sure, but the 
profits of their labor are their own. 

When the cars stop at small way-stations, they are in- 
vaded by lottery-ticket venders, boys with temptiog ripe 
fruit, oranges, zapotas, and bananas. Here, too, is the 
guava seller, with neatly sealed boxes of the favorite pre- 
serve. In a shanty beside the road, hot coffee and “ blue 
ruin” are dealt out to thirsty souls. Stray dogs hang 
about the car wheels to pick up the crumbs thrown from 
the passengers’ lunch-baskets. Just over the wild pine- 
apple hedge, half a score of naked negro children hover 
round the door of a low cabin, while the mother, fat and 
shivering in her one garment, gazes with arms akimbo at 
the scene of which she forms a typical part. The engi- 
neer imbibes a penny drink of thin Cataline wine, and 
hastens back to his machine, which has in the meantime 
been taking water from an elevated cistern. The bell 
rings, the whistle is sounded, and the train is off again to 
repeat the process and the picture six or eight leagues 
further on the journey. 

As the western coast is approached, the scene undergoes 
a radical change. Comfortable habitations are multiplied, 
passable roads appear winding gracefully about the coun- 


try, groves aud gardens spring into view, together with 
small fruit farms. Scattered over hill and valley a few 
fine cattle are seen cropping the rank verdure. The 
dairy receives little attention in Cuba, and butter is sel- 
dom made here. An imported canned article supplies 
its place. The climate is too hot to keep butter or cream 
without ice, and that is an expensive article in the tropics. 
The journey across the island is a hot and dusty one, but 
as we near Matanzas the refreshing air from off the Mex- 
ican Gulf suddenly comes to our relief, full of a bracing 
tonic, which renders all things tolerable. Matanzas is the 
nearest port on the island to this country, lying due south 
from Cape Sable, Florida, a distance of one hundred and 


thirty miles. 











EARS THAT HEAR NOT. 


BY BELLE P. DRURY. 
In every group of children some may be found whose 
sense of hearing is obtuse from want of cultivation. Few 
children are taught to distinguish different sounds. Those 
naturally gifted with a fine sense of hearing may not need 
instruction, but there are many young people who do not 
distinguish the different notes of the birds, and to whom 
the cry of insects is one confused hum. Often the ear 
not trained from childhood to pay attention to sounds, de- 
tects only the coarser and more unmelodious ; but, by 
having attention called to the subject, and by means of a 
little patient effort, what a world of unknown melody 
may be disclosed ! 
I knew a youth who had never observed the shape of 
trees outlined against the sky after the leaves had fallen. 
His attention being called to it, he was charmed, and he 
became a devoted student of what he called “natural 
sculpture.” In arousing the child’s interest in the use of 
his ears, as well as as his eyes, there will always be found 
an ample reward, for the senses are the child’s instru- 
ments for knowing the natural world, and cannot be ne- 
glected with impunity. 

If teachers would more frequently visit the Children of 
Silence who occupy our deaf and dumb institutions, they 
would be awakened to a sense of how little they accom- 
plish for children who can hear, by seeing how much can 
be done for children who are almost entirely deaf. In 
one of our institutions is a class so deaf they can hear 
only the loudest sounds,—as the roar of thunder or the 
clang of a great bell. A year or two ago a teacher began 
to instruct them in the art of hearing. She had no books 
for inspiration, no rules for guidance, no experience of 
others to be her compass of security. It was setting forth 
upon a voyage of discovery upon the great ocean of sound. 
If she succeeded, so far as she knew she would be— 


** The first who ever burst 
Upon that lonely sea.’’ 


She demonstrated the fact that the art of hearing may 
be cultivated even in apparently hopeless cases. To-day 
this teacher instructs her class through her instruments in 
her ordinary tones of voice; and some of these children, 
for the first time in their lives, have heard the birds sing. 
Civilization has accomplished the Christ-like act of making 
the dumb speak ; buat— 

“* The thoughts of men are wid’ ned 
With the process of the suns.”’ 
And that is not enough,—the deaf must also hear. The 
musician knows that hearing may be cultivated, and he 
takes pleasure in fine tones once inaudible to him. 

But shall only the deaf and the musically inclined have 
the ear cultivated? Cannot teachers accomplish much in 
this direction by arousing the interest of pupils in this 
subject. One of the simplest ways, perhaps, where it 
can be done, is by calling attention to the songs of birds. 
Occasionally there may be an experience such as mine, 
when a country boy declared that all the birds sang about 
alike, and they “don’t sing nohow, they just whistle.” 
Let the children repeat what the birds say. There will 
soon be a list of such as “ Sweet spring,” “O-ka-lee,” 
“Cheerily-cheer-up,” ‘“ Chee-wink,” “Whee-jee joh-e,” 
“ Keep-it-holy,” “ Gurgle-ee,” “ Per-chick-o-pee.” 

It is surprising how soon observation of an object in 
nature leads to a love of it. Hence, by means of a little 
training, two objects are secured,—the cultivation of the 





ear and a love of nature. But, much as may be achieved 
by the best trained ears, no one can hope to attain to the 
power of hearing the silent conversation apparently car- 
ried on by the so-called “dumb animals,” for they, as 
some one suggests, “‘ probably have voices out of the reach 
of our ears,” as they certainly do have powers of hearing 
in some way surpassing ours. 

Within a certain range, much may be done for the 
disabilities of the ear. The teacher soon discovers the 
pupil who has a poor ear, as he does not notice the let- 
ters he lets slip; he may always remain tone-deaf, but 
with proper care he can master the sounds of correct 
speech. 








TENANTS OF THE TREES. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


To truly love these winged things of the air one must 
feel toward them as did Wilson, the bird-lover, who rarely 
spoke of them collectively, but habitually as of individual 
friends, “I knew a woodpecker,” “I have frequently seen 
a Baltimore,” he would say. “To know the birds with- 


out a gun”’ is to share the joys and sorrows of those 


‘¢ _—- Whose habitations in the tree tops 

Are half-way homes to heaven.”’ 
It is the glory of the scientific thought of to-day that it 
teaches us to recognize the kinship between ourselves and 
all nature. The bird may indeed claim relationship with 
the human world, for it is closely allied to us in some of 
the details of its physical conformation, and it possesses 
the power of cleaving a skyward path to which earth- 
bound creatures must ever aspire. The chosen type of 
spirit in many lands, the Christian mystic has seen in the 
bird with the outstretched wings by which flight is alone 
attainable, a symbol of the soul which by the bearing of 
the cross is enabled to rise nearer heaven. 

Thoreau tells of a family dwelling on land where the 
farmer planted and harrowed and reaped, knowing nothing 
of the household near him. We, too, have been blind to 
the little thatched homes built near us, where have been 
cradled into life soft, downy things that too soon have 
flown away. All around the same little dramas are 
enacted year after year. Everything else may change, 
but Robin will come back. Brow rhuddyn, Breast-burnt, 
the Welsh call him, from the legend, that in the land of 
woe and darkness and perpetual fire he bears ever a drop 
in his bill to quench the flames, and flies so near the fiery 
river that his breast is scorched. He comes with the first 
breath of spring, and has learned his carol from the glad- 
voiced brooks released at last from frosty prisons to flow 
merrily beneath icy crags. Spring and winter mingle in 
the tiny, flute-like voice. When he begins housekeeping 
he reveals a lack of all architectural ability, and, looking 
at his unwieldly nest of leaves, mud, and all sorts of 
débris, one wonders if he shared the punishment of the 
magpie. 

That famous bird, it is understood, had not learned how 
to build a home when all the other birds had become 
experts. “TI will show you,” said the blackbird, and 
taking some sticks he arranged one neatly upon the other, 
but the self-sufficient magpie continually rejoined, “Oh, I 
knew that before,” until the patience of the blackbird was 
exhausted, and he left her with a half-finished home which 
she has never learned how to complete to this day. 

Robin is a brisk little niartinet when he teaches his 

children to search for their own food. The baby robin - 
is a plump little fellow almost as large as his father, but 

of dull and stupid aspect compared with the alert parent. 

Standing on the lawn together, the father bends a listening 

ear earthward, and promptly brings to light a worm which 

is as swiftly appropriated and consumed by the greedy 

scion. It might seem that the robin menu could be meas- 

ured by feet, for I have seen a small redbreast’ consume 

yards of worm with the utmost nonchalance. 

Last year I was much interested in a pair of king-birds, 
dressed in slate-color and very demure of aspect. The 
crimson crest hidden beneath the black cap was barely 
perceptible. For hours these birds,—sometimes called 
bee-birds,—would perch upon a lattice apparently asleep, 
but quite wide-awake enough to catch any unwary insect. 
They are said to prefer bees as articles of diet, and to 
confine themselves to eating the drones only, but perhaps 





their discrimination on that point is not to be relied on. 
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A piece of good luck befell my friends. They had 
made arrangements for going to housekeeping upon an 
apple-tree in an adjoining orchard, when a storm hurled 
to the ground several sparrow nests. The king-birds saw 
their opportunity, and, tearing the nests to pieces, flew 
home with large quantities of material already arranged 
for building. So eager were they to steal all from their 
little victims, who hovered by in great distress, that they 
scarcely noticed the presence of human intruders upon 
the scene, and rested not until the whole of the débris was 
carried away. 











THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 


CAMBRIDGE LATIN 


Exercise 31: Pitch of a Tuning Fork. 


The directions of the pamphlet show clearly enough the 
general method of proceedure in this exercise, but the 
practical difficulties which the experimenter is quite 
sure to meet are so discouraging that most teachers are 
likely to welcome gladly further assistance. The accom- 
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be of uniform thickness and have a perfectly plain sur- 
face. Most pieces of ordinary window glass are unsatis- 
factory on account of their varying thickness or curvature 
of surface. Certain advantages arise, also, from the 
weight of the thick glass. It keeps its place upon the 
board better than a thin piece, while adjustments are be- 
ing made, and it is more easily drawn in a straight Jine 
and with uniform velocity. 

The chief value of this exercise lies in the fact that it 
requires great care on the part of the experimenter in 
making the adjustments, and yields a rich reward for 
skillful manipulation. The pendulum should make not 
more than 150 complete oscillations per second. It is 
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panying cut shows a piece of apparatus with which highly | difficult, if not impossible, to count accurately a larger 


satisfactory results have been obtained. 

A isa pine board 65 em. long, 15 em. wide, and 2.5 
em. thick, the upper surface of which has been made as 
nearly as possible a perfect plane, for a very slight un- 
evenness will prevent the best results. The support 
E isa piece of wood 21.5 em. long, 5 em. wide, and 1 
em. thick, having a block 7 em. square and 3 em. thick 
fastened to the upper end so that the right-hand edge of 
the block shall be even with the adjacent edge of the sup- 
port. The slight projection of the block on the left side 
makes it possible to fasten the pendulum, by means of 
the strip H, in such a position that the bob can swing be- 
yond the support. The edge, Z, of the support is at a 
distance of 15 cm. from the end of the board, A, and the 
bottom of His 16 cm. from its surface. B is asmall board 
35 em. long, 6 em. wide, and 1.3 em. thick, to the end of 
which a small fork, having prongs about 12 em. long, 
making 256 complete vibrations per second, is fastened 
by means of the block C. A longer fork with heavier 


number. If an ordinary watch is used, it is best to take 
vibration of the pendulum. The glass should be smoked 
uniformly and very slightly. Pupils are inclined to 
smoke it far too much. When the pendulum is at rest 
the pointers at P should both be upon the same line par- 
allel to the edge of A, and within 2 mm. of each other. 
The hair spring must touch the surface of the glass very 
lightly, otherwise the amplitude of vibrations of the fork 
will be diminished rapidly unless the fork is a very heavy 
one. 

After the adjustments are made, one pupil should set 
the fork in vibration with a violin bow, while another is 
in readiness to draw the plate parallel to the board, as 
soon as the first raises the bow from the fork. The ac- 
companying cut, which is an exact reproduction from a 
smoked glass plate, will show what results may be ex- 
pected. The necessary calculations are sufficiently obvi- 
ous, and the pupil should be made to think them out for 





himself. In counting the waves upon the smoked glass, 





prongs has some advantages, but it is much more expen- 
sive, Teachers will readily see the advantage of raising 
the board C, by means of the screws, so that the glass 
plate can slide under the end of it when a short fork is 
used. 

The pendulum consists of a heavy binding screw fast- 
ened to the end of a piece of thin clock spring. A piece 
of brass spring wire, No. 29, is attached to the bob so as to 
project 1.5 em. from it, pointing downward and a little to 
the left. This wire is so adjusted that its end touches 
the glass plate D lightly, as the bob passes its lowest 
point in each oscillation. 

At the end of one prong of the fork is a very fine hair 
spring, fastened by sealing wax with its edge against the 
side of the prong, so as to extend 3 mm. from it at an 
angle of about 45°. Discarded hair springs and clock 
springs can be obtained readily from any jeweller. D is 
a piece of plate glass 18 em. long, 11 om. wide, and 4 or 
5 mm. thick, having a handle af thin cardboard glued ta 
gue end, Jn order to obtain good yeaulta, the glass mat 


it is well to make a mark with a pin over the crest of 
the mean of at least five determinations of the time of 
every fifth, so that mistakes can be more easily detected 
in recounting. My apology for giving directions which 
may seem unnecessarily explicit, must be the fact that 
many teachers have found this exercise to be extremely 
troublesome. 








FLEMISH ART INDUSTRY. 


BY E. N. D. HAMILTON, PARIS, FRANCE. 

In my last letter I spoke of the two great systems which 
obtain in industrial education in Europe. A study of the 
schools of Belgium will only confirm, I believe, what I 
have said before as to the relative fields of work and the 
relative importance of the two systems. Belgium has al- 
ways heen more ar Jess closely related with France, and 





sinoe the destrugtion qf the Hanseatio League, notwith- 
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standing her governmental independence, more or less 
prolonged, she has felt most strongly the French influ- 
ence, not only of tongue and of traffic but also of art and 
of industry. 


The revolutionary revival of Flemish art in 1830, which 
found its center in Antwerp, has left upon that city artistic 
influences peculiar to it, but the systems of education re- 
main essentially unchanged. A study of the methods of 
industrial education as pursued in Antwerp will not, I 
think, lead us far astray from the French system which 
is elsewhere so predominant in Belgium. 


Through the kindness of the director of the Industrial 
Art School at Antwerp, Mr. Hendrik Altenrath, I was 
permitted to examine the methods of that school, and found 
that the school, although only twenty-nine years in exist 
ence and having had many obstacles from the first, has 
already reached a most satisfactory basis of work, and 
offers as thorough a curriculum as could be desired in its 
peculiar field. While the school is, of course, in no par- 
ticulars so extensive as the Royal Academy at Brussels, 
the two schools are thoroughly in sympathy and closely 
related both as to methods of instruction and as to the 
ends to be obtained. 


The school at Antwerp is administered by a standing 
committee, the chairman of which is the burgomaster of 
the city. The faculty consists of the director and eleven 
professors, and the scope of the school is two-fold ; first, 
to give a purely technical knowledge of the more simple 
elements of art; and second, to give a more thorough 
training in industrial work. Thus the program of the 
school is divided into two parts in its statement of courses 
of instruction. The first part, called A, includes ele- 
mentary drawing, drawing from the cast and figure, 
together with a study in ornament, architecture, building 
materials, wood and marble painting. The second part, 
or B, is much more extensive than the first part, and is 
sub-divided into a scheduled course extending through five 
years. The course comprehends a study in perspective, 
anatomy, building construction, trussing, construction of 
shadows, physics and chemistry, with a special course in 
theoretical and practical mechanics. 

The school is mainly an evening school, open from 
October to July. The number of pupils, of whom the 
average age is sixteen, is nearly four hundred, and they 
are almost all drawn from the working class engaged in 
the manufacturing industries. The building now in use 
is overcrowded, and the city government will soon erect a 
larger, permanent building, where will be established the 
Industrial Art Academy of Antwerp, which, it is hoped, 
will at once develop into a strong national school. There 
is connected with the present work of the school a thor- 
ough prize system, aimed to aid in inspiring the students 
to more conscientious and connected work, and at regular 
intervals examinations, marked on the scale of twenty, 
are held, the results of which are published. The instrue- 
tion of the school is supplemented by instruction in draw- 
ing, given in the secondary municipal schools. 


The instruction is in Flemish, although in the cognate 
school in Brussels the instruction is in French. The 
Flemish is retained in order that the school may be pat- 
ronized by the lowest classes. No pains are spared to 
cover in the instruction all branches of the leading in- 
dustries which can call for manual dexterity or for scien- 
tific knowledge, however slight. There is an exhaustive 
course of instruction in the best way of using tools, which 
is said by the director to be of immediate and permanent 


benefit to the class of common workmen. 


One of the specialties of the school is a practical study 
in anatomy, aimed at teaching the pupil how to guard 
against injury and how best to aid another ,in case of 
injury. This course was found to be highly necessary 
among a class of students engaged in the iron foundries 
and glassworks. 

The school is situated in the heart of the city, and is 
well furnished with materials for instraction. The build- 
ing is three stories in height. The first floor is occupied 
by offices, the second by the lecture rooms and workshops, 
the third by the cabinets and machine shop. In the lect- 
ure rooms and cabinets are preserved large collections of 
free-hand designs, casts, and models, together with care- 
fally selected physical and chemical apparatus, The ma- 
chine shop offers opportunities for practical work, and 





architecture oan be studied expeyimentally by meane of 
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the very fine collection of architectural models which have 
been made with great care by the professors themselves. 
The school possesses a thorough set of plates by Louis 

Le Gros, illustrating the various kinds of woods for build- 
ing, and in a cabinet devoted to theoretical manufacture 
there are preserved a large number of tinted studies in 
the industrial minerals, gums, resins, porcelains, and tinct- 
uring plants. 
In the olden times in Flanders the young apprentice 
was compelled to labor seven years with a master before 
the wardens of the Guild admitted the aspiring workman 
to the freedom of his craft. The labor was long, but the 
results justified the labor. The old apprenticeship system, 
it is true, is no longer equal to the exigencies of the time, 
for larger demands upon the artisan now eall for larger 
powers. It is being demonstrated that nothing but a 
thorough and liberal system of technical instruction in the 
industries can accomplish more for the artisan than did 
the ancient system of the Guilds. No people realize this 
more thoroughly than the Flemings, among whom the 
Trade Guilds attained their highest development, and no 
people are more earnestly seeking to profit by such in- 
struction. 
If, under the narrow opportunities of the Guilds, in- 
dustry could make the Flemings so prosperous in 1301 
that, when Johanna of Navarre with her husband, Philippe 
le Bel of France, visited Bruges, she is said, on beholding 
the sumptuous garments of the inhabitants, to have ex- 
claimed: “I imagined myself alone to be Queen, but I 
see hundreds of persons here whose attire vies with my 
own!” what may not be accomplished by the same industry 
strengthened and intensified by proper education? The 
same religious revival which made Holland independent 
laid the corner-stone of Dutch art. Perhaps the same 
educational revival which is passing over Europe like the 
light of anew sun, may not only build up for every Euro- 
pean country an industrial independence but may also lay 
the foundations of a new art,—the art of industry. 
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The following degrees have been conferred by the various 
colleges : 


LL. D— 
Prof, FE, A. Allen, Columbia, Mo., Wash. & Lee. 
J. H. Dillard, St. Louis, Mo., “ 


D. D.— 

T. L. Eliot, 

Rev. J. H. K DeForest, 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 
Rev. G.S. Plamly, 
Rev. P. P. Waldenstrom, 
Wm. Henry Holmes, 
Winfield Scott Matthews, 
Rev. N. H. Van Arsdale, 
Rev. Charles Wood, 
Rev. W. C Siilt, 

Rev. N. C. Remick, 
Rev. H. M. Smith, 

Rev. M. Miller, 

Rev. Alexander Allison, 

“ G W. Finley, 
Prof. G. A. Kern, 

Rey. W. C. Lindsay, 

‘* W. L. McPheetus, 
Prest. W. A. Williams, 
Rev. W. L. Dixon, 

** D. N. Stafford, 

“ J. F. Dewart, 

G. G. Saxe, 

** J H. Merritt, 

** Chas. Leach, 

A. C, Barrows, 
** C. E. Harrington, 
** WA. Reed, 

* E. A. Bartlett, 
‘* F. W. Bartlette, 
‘* —H. A. Powell, 

“  F. D. Blakeslee, 
** G. P. Mains, 

** E. McChesney, 
‘* W. L. Phillips, 
Andrew Burrows, 
** M. D. Buell, 

** J C. Egbert, 
“B.C. Henry, 

** G. 8. Woodhull, 
“ F. E. Clark, 

** C. Richardson, 
John Coleman, 
John Dixon, 


“J.B Grier, 

“ B. T. Jones, 

‘* M. W. Styker, 
‘“* J. H. Frazee, 

‘* A. Faller, 

** W. 8. Southgate, 
‘* Hi. G, Guinness, 


** Rev. H. Halsey, 
“ J. LL. R. Trask, 
*¢ J. N. Twichell, 
‘* G. T. Washburn, 
H. Harrison, 

‘* A. M. Smith, 
Bishop Boyd Vincent, 
Rev. J. S. Kemper, 

‘¢ —H. C. Thomson. 

** D. J. Satterfield, 

** I. C. Knowlton, 

‘* ON. White, 

‘* W. P. Parmelee, 
Lewis Platt, 

“ L. B. Van Dyke, 
“ A. L. Riggs, 
** C. F. Welden, 


Samuel Marsh, New York Cornell Rev. H. 
Prof. W. T. Thom, Roanoke, Va,, ai Pa yt Tenney, 
J. A. Waddell, Staunton, Va., “ Prof. C. w. Bennett, 


Edward Atkinson, Brookline, Mass., So. Carolina, 


Gov. J. A. Beaver, Pennsylvania, Hanover. 
John Bigelow, New York, New York. 
J. T. Johnson, New York, 6 
Caleb Blodgett, Boston, Dartmouth, 
S. H. Mather, Cleveland, O., ee 


I. W. Smith, Manchester, N, H., -“ 


Prof. S. W. Adbro, 
Prin. E. H. Cook, 
Eliza Ritchie, 
John N. Queen, 
W. R. Crabb, 
Edward Atkinson, 
W. H. Lambert, 


Prof. 1 N. Boardman, Chicago, Lafayette. , 

Prest. G. E Reed, Carlisle, Pa., “ fae We. Phillips 

> LN Nar naga Williams, J. A i ‘ 
. B. Potter, ve ? 1. C 

O. T. Coffia, Peekskill, N. Y., Union. le Yan De” 

“. M, Smith, Philadelphia, “ Lit. D.— , 

S. K. Williams, Newark, N. J. “ Ts 


Rev. Oliver Crane, Morristown, N, J. Westminster, 


Rishon T. F. Davie, Detroit, Mich, Hobart. a 
ay Jay, New York, ée 
» A. Wood, Hoosic Falls, N. ¥.,  “ F y r 2 y? AY 
Rev. HL. D. Didama, Syne, 1 ¢., Sihite. KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
Rev. M. L. D'Odge, Ann Arbor, Mich. Michigan. CIATION. 
ae ns Kansas, es onan 
f. E. W. Ki San F i “6 ‘ 
WP. Frye, ee Lu Sowlsan hae Bowdoin. The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held 
Hugh McCullogh, “ at Winchester; Pres. J. J. Glen in the chair. 
- ee: Virgin, ae tr 7 - “6 C. W. Borne delivered the address of welcome, which was fol- 
_ J. Hoadley artford, Ct, rinity, i 
Prest. W. W. Smith, Ashland, Pa, aaee. ase hs Ao ED SII 
R H. Thurston, Ithaca, N. Y., Brown. — — : : 
Feet. prerbere Tuttle, Ithaca, N. Y., Vermont. The program included the following : 
v. L. G. Ware, Barlington, Vt., $s R. H. Carothe: d ll s y 
Kew Ww. 6. Winsiow, Beaton, ’ 84 Yikes Pat oa e read an excellent paper upon “ Recent Educa- 
rof. W. D. itney, “ Edi ’ . . 
David Dudley Field, New York, dinburgh mand for educational literature on the part of 
Francis Parkman, Massachusetts, Harvard. The supply equals the demand ; hence the 
Prof. E. J. Phelps, New Haven, Ct., ¥s tion given to educational literature by many 


Prof. J. P. Cooke, Cambridge, Mass, “ 


M. M. Miller, 


Portland, Ore., Harvard. 
Sendai, Japan, Yale. 
Oxford, Eng.. om 


Greeofield Hill, Ct,  “ 
— —-_ with the College Association in regard to these matters. The State 
Univ. of S. Cal. = 

Ed. Chris. Intel. 


Germantown 
New York, 
Troy, N. Y. 
New York, 

Bryn Mawr, 


Philadelphia, 
Ashland, Va., ss 


Zanesville, 
St. Paul, Mi 
Troy, 
Colorado, 


London, Eng., 7 


Ames, Iowa. 


Keene, N. 2. ~ 
* Davenport, 
Providence, R. I., 
Williamstown, Mass., ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., * 
E. Greenwich, R.I., Wesleyan. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., - 


New York, 
Wilkesbarre, 


Boston, 


Canton, China, vi 


Auburndale, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Nashua, N. H., 
Troy, N. Y., Syracuse. 
Trenton, N. J., Lafayette. 
New York, ” 
Chester, Pa., e 
Chicago, " 
Knoxville, Tenn., Tennessee. 
Turkey, Bowdoin. 
New York, ° 
London, Eng.. Brown. 


East Wilson, N. Y., Williams. 
Springfield, Mass. na 


Hartford, Mass., ” 

India, *s 
Ellicott City, Md., Trinity. 
New York, ** Hob’ rt. 
Ohio, ~~ 
Charleston, Ohio, Hanover. 
Mexico, - 
Coneord, N. C, ” 

Acton, Masz., Tufts, 
Galesburg, IIl., * 
Oswego, N. Y., Vermont. 
Tivili, N. Y.. Hobart. 
Ruffalo, N. Y., “ 
Santee, Neb.,. Yankton. 
West Philadelphia, Muhlenberg. 
Oberlin Coll., Amherst. 


Piqua, Ohio, 


Fredonia, N. Y, Madison. 
Potsdam, N, Y., 
Cornell. 
Princeton. 
Brookline, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Fall River, Mass., Colby. 
Princeton. 
Yale, Rutgers, 


Libr. Sage Library,  * 








when the president delivered the 


He said that statistics show an increased de- 
parents and teachers. 
greatly increased atten- 


a] a C., iad 
Franklin Coll., Seio. 


pablishing houses indi- 


7) 


Ratgers. 
, Pa., Princeton. 


“ 
“ 
‘“ 


“ 


Wash. & Lee. 
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iscontinuing bigh schools and academies, thus making the public 
— dncetly tere to the college. He, also, gan individual, 
said that the College Association was looking to a union of the two 
associations, so as, by united effort, to better promote the cause of 


—— spirited discussion, a committee was appointed to confer 


Teachers’ Association, though formerly under the control of the 
State Board of Education, is now entirely independent of it. ‘ 
Wednesday evening Judge Beckner made a strong speech in 
favor of Federal Aid for the public schools. 
SECOND DAY. 

iss Tewell, of Henderson, a training teacher, gave ap interesting 
m2 of ‘‘ Mrs, Pollard’s Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading.’’ 
This method has been introduced into many schools in the West and 
Northwest. It isthe old phonetic method with a new classification, 
and with a new manner of presentation. The child is taught the 
sounds of the letters first, each sound being indicated by its LF pall 
critical mark. From these sounds the child is tanght to build up the 
words. The method of teaching the sounds is new and attractive. 


Harlem S prings. | It is claimed that results show that an average child with an aver- 


nn., 
Obio. 


Iowa 


eé 


a, 
Union. 


“ 


Pa., " 
New York. 
ia) 


ce 


Moore's Hill, 


Princeton. 


age teacher will do from two to three times as much in a year as by 
the Word Method. Mrs. Pollard is preparing a manual for the 
use of teachers, by which any earnest teacher may give the method 
a fair trial. 

Prof. R. N. Roark gave an outline of a plan for forming a 
Southern Educational Association for the following purposes : (1) 
To secure professional unity. (2) To further mutual interests. 
(3) To create a public sentiment favorable to education. (4) To 
secure unity of action. He said there are certain educational prob- 
lems to be solved, and certain educational conditions to be met in 
the South that do not exist elsewhere. These problems can be 
solved and these conditions can be met successfully by the South- 
ern people only. ‘This Southern Association is not to be independ - 
ent of the National Educational Association, nor is it to clash with 
itin any way. It shall be the aim of the Southern Association (1) 
to create and cultivate a public sentiment favorable to public 
schools and teachers; (2) to secure a crystallization of public sen- 
timent in laws. Tu accomplish these ends, the Kentucky State 
Teachers’ Association should appoint a committee to meet other 
committees at Nashville, already appointed. The Southern Asso- 
ciation, when organized, should select one of the many excellent 
school journals of the South as its organ. It should, also, select 
and sustain a lecturer doing such work as Dr. Mayo and Dr. Hay- 
good. 

Messrs. R. N. Roark, of Glasgow, J. T. Gaines, of Louisville, 
and Jno. O. Hodgee, of Lexington, were appointed a committee to 
attend the meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Nashville to consult as to the advisability of forming a Southern 
Association to codperate with the national organization. 

Judge Beckner, on the subject, “* How to Secure Public Senti- 
ment in Favor of Better Schools,” said that every time a conven- 
tion met, some one should offer a resolution for public schools, and 
that a state evangelist should be appointed. 

Prof. J. T. Gaines, in an able and thoughtful paper, showed 
that the public sentiment in our state unfavorable to the public 
school system was due, in a great measure, to class prejudice and 
indifference. As the school fund in many states is derived from 
the sale of public lands, this fund belongs to the Union, and should 
be divided among the states proportionally. He advocated the 
Blair bill very strongly. 

Miss Emma Gassner, of Georgetown, read a paper upon the same 
subject. She showed that, while the public school system of the 
United States was one great whole, yet each state aud county had 
its own requirements to which the system should be adapted. It 
was an unusually good paper. 

Miss Nona Stark read a practical paper upon “‘ Grading Country 
Sehools.”” The good of the majority should not be sacrificed for 
the benefit of a few. 

Thursday evening Prof. R. N. Roark read a paper on ‘* Teach- 
ing in Public Schools.’?> He considered three points : What, How, 
and Why. Every public school should be a citizen-maker, and the 
state has no right to sustain any school which fails to do this work. 
No language except English should be taught in the public schools, 
for they are the chief means of making American citizens. A good 
citizen is one who is able to earn a living, is morally upright, and 
healthy in body. To attain this end, hygiene and physical training 
should be taught practically. The elements of manual training,— 
the use of the saw, hatchet, and screw-driver, for boys, and the use 
of the needle for girls,—should receive attention, Observation is 
the fact-gathering faculty. The teaching of the Natural Sciences 
experimentally and objectively, is one of the best methods of culti- 
vating this faculty. Etymology, mathematics, and history are of 
t value in developing a logical memory. The natural sciences 
evelop fine discriminating powers. The best citizen is he who has 
a strong will under self-control, and who possesses a well-balanced 
judgment. Above all, the one thing needful is love for and devo- 
tion to his country. To this end the pupil should be taught the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the constitution of his own state, and 
rights and duties of citizens. As to the ‘ How of Teaching,” he 





few remarks 
by the teachers of the Association. 


Glenn for bis management of the 


State Editer, John O, Hodges, Lexi 
Gaines, Louisville. A Vice-president 


advocated the objective method ; concerning the ‘ Why,” we teach 
to perpetuate the republic and to mold eternal character. 


Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, of Louisville, spoke upon the same 


subject. He said that no calling is comparable to teaching, and 
none is so fraught with responsibility. A teacher’s mistakes reach 
through all time, 
and spiritual character, 
for himself, 


A teacher’s work is the development of moral 
A child is developed only so far as he acts 


Professor Pickett, Superintendent of Public Instruction, made a 
» expressing his gratification at the interest manifested 


LAST DAY, 
After the opening exercises, resolutions of thanks to Pres. J. J. 
iation, to the Winchester 


people for their cordial hospitalit ,and to Jud 
sympathetic aid to the abn of ed, ge Beckner for his 


ucation, were 
he amendments to school laws, as proposed on Thursday, were 


adopted. The president and vice-presidents of the Association were 
appointed a committee on school laws, to place the matter before 


m,-.. committee on normal schools suggested that the State Boerd 


ueation establish normal schools throughout the state; that 


these schools be connected with the public schools; that the 
be at least seventeen years old, who shal! have stood an hon 
equal to that required of the common school teachers; that the in- 


3 pedagogical, 
Mt. Sterling was chosen as the place for the next meeting. The 
cers for next year are as follows : President, J. J. Gleno, Mad- 


wills; Vice-President, T. M. Goodnight, Franklin ; Treasurer, 


tram Roberts, Louisville ; Secretary, R. H. Carothers, Louisville, 


» Lexington; I. R. Secretary, J. F. 
l i and editor were also elected 
sixteen districts of the state. 


Superintendent’ s Section, ~~ Thomas Hunter, chairman ; J, Fy, 





cates a corresponding increase in the demand ; and this d d in- 

Gen, S. C. Armstrong, H ton, Va., whe i i i i ; vege fs 
D. a Wii ; g Norwich, Ce, “ = & greatly increased interest in education oa the part of the 

on. F. M. Finch, New York, Yale. The Hon. A. L. Peterman d 1 of i 
ytd, Jehae Harkies il ‘ -A. L. é and several of the superintendents 
Prot 10 Wood, Univ. 2 Pee e at. a rreat: {he Superintendents Section and the Public School | the next legislature. 

on H. L. Dawes, assachusetts, vi Mi-s Ingalls, of Louisvill » a llent pape * Bri 
one. W. T Knapp Yale, Madison. History of the Public School System,” “It is a sation of o—. 
~ ge ha Horton, Kansas, Northwestern. | that Massachusetts was the first state to provide a public school 
gneenin De “s New York, Notre Dame. system for her people. Mas-achusetts makes a Per capita expend- 
bool . a 7 2 iture of 41 cents only, while her local taxation per capita is over | straction be strict! 
| ‘ a + $18, making a total of nearly $19. Kentucky is making a per rictly 
os =. Illinois, : capita expenditure of $2.06, while her local taxation is 0,39 only! 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





JULY. 

Because our seventh mouth was the fifth of those forming the old 
Roman year, it was named Qaintilius; bat because of the personal 
interest felt in it by Caius Jalius Cesar, whose birth-month it was, 
after his death it was called in his honor July, by Mark Antony. 
The name is Anglicized from lulius. Chaucer, in a treatise on the 
Astrolabe, calls it Inuyl, Iuylle, Iulius. 

Romulus reduced the thirty-six days of the old Alban calendar to 
thirty-one; Numa allowed but thirty; and Julius Cesar gave back 
to the month the thirty-one days. The dog-days of the Romans 
lasted from July 3 to August 11, since Canicula, the Little Dog, 
rose and set in coincidence with the sun during this period. The 
early Saxons called July Hey Monath, as it was the hay-making 
season, and it has been known also as Maed Monath, when the 
meads were all abloom. 

Thomson said, — 

“Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year, 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks,— 


And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales.” 


The foliage has now reached, and begins to pass, ita fullness; 
and as the leafy thickets become less dense the fruitage swells and 
promises autumn perfection. It is the month of wings, and even 
the most staid of people feel the prevalent desire of flight from 
their accustomed places. The bright hues of butterfly and bird are 
repeated in blossom and berry, and in Jaly one may find a leaf or 
two which shall anticipate the blazonry of October. 

New England people should now recall that the first vessel built 
in Massachusetts, called the ‘‘ Blessing of the Bay,’’ was launched 
on July 4, 1631. Of course nobody need be told what took place 
in our country on the 4th of Jaly, 1776; but perhaps some one bas 
forgotten that Washington arrived at Cambridge on July 3, 1775. 
We recollect, too, that the Bastile fell July'14, a hundred years 
ago, and Saladin took Jerusalem in this month in 1187, while in 
1866, on the same date, was fought the battle of Saldowa. 

lo July many famous men have been born and have died, and 
many events of importance to various nations have taken place, 
some of them destructive and others constructive. Among the 
latter is the first step toward the building of the Pacific Railroad ; 
the laying of the corner-stone of the great Washington Monu- 
ment was in 1848, on the famous 4th, and two of our presidents 
died on the same day of 1826. The “ finest specimen of mechanical 
work in the world’’ was opened to the public in 1874. and on the 
13th, 1854, a copy of the treaty opening Japan to civilization 
reached Washington. In 1429 France was freed from English 
domination, and Charles VII. was crowned at Rheims. The in- 
vincible Armada failed of its purposes in July of 1588. In this 
month died Robert Burns, Gray, Erasmus, Mme. De Staé!, General 
Grant. Richard Sheridan, John Huss, and Bach the illustrious, and 
Loyola. On the 30th, 1773, the first lodge of Free Masons in 
America was opened at Boston. In fact, so many interesting events 
have occurred in July that a list of them would make a book of good 
size. To Americans the great day is that on which the decisive 
step was taken which made a new nation among the kingdoms of 
the world, and therefore imposed on every citizei, of whatever sex 
age, color or race, unavoidable and honorable obligations, to fulfill 
which is the second duty of all, the first being our obligation as 
souls, ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


—E 


MEANING OF OBELISK AND PYRAMID. 


P. E G., of St Albans, Vt., asks some one to explain the differ- 
ence between a pyramid and an obelisk. The dictionaries make 
this quite plain, though there is really very little difference, if re- 
yard is paid to the primary significations of these words. Bat pyra- 
mid is supposed to be derived from the Greek word zip ( pur), /ire, 
the Greek letter v (upsilon) becoming y in Latin and English, and 
so, perhaps, fire by other changes. Bat the name was applied to 
what we call pyramids from their resemblance to pointed tongues 


or flames of fire. Remember hew the e reads in Acts 2, 
*‘ tongues as of fire.’? Obelisk is from the Greek 68¢/6¢ (obelos, or 
obelus), which meant a spit on which meats were suspended for 
roasting. It had a sharp, tapering point like a spear-head. The re- 
semblance in shape and appearance was very much like the pyramid, 
and so an obelisk is a kind of pyramid, and vice versa. Every stu- 
deut of Homer remembers how the obeloi are spoken of there in the 
lines of the first book of the Iliad, where it is said they roasted the 
flesh on spits, or obeloi ; and when they had roasted it, drew it all 
off the spits. And so the famous passage in Horace comes to mind : 

** Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius.”’ 

I have erected a monument more enduring than brass,—higher 

than the royal elevation of the pyramids. 
R. L. PERKS, Boston. 


—_—_.+—_—_ 


“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 


I am sitting in my room (I say room, not office, for I teach one 
hour and a half a day) and some of the doors are open so that I 
hear what is going on. Just across the hall there is an “‘ old, experi- 
enced ’’ teacher trying to teach the word infallibility. She has her 
voice keyed up. 

‘*Who knows what infa/libility means ?’’ She pauses one sec- 
ond and her voice goes up about an octave higher as she screams 
out, ‘Who knows what infullibility means?” ‘‘ Jim, can’t you 
tell?’ I can hear faintly from Jim, *‘ Naw’ (No), strained out 
through his teeth. Her voice goes up again and ejaculates, 
‘You don’t? You stadied thig lesson? Who knows what inful- 
‘ity means 9 | 











Now I hear from a faint voice: “‘It means you don’t make 
mistakes.” Now her voice comes down an octave and says, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, that’sit. Mary, if they would all stady like you I wouldn’t 
have so much trouble.”’ 

I go down stairs and there I find a quiet, calm, gentle little 
woman, the motions of whose finger executes perfectly all needful 
commands in her room. When she speaks [ can see the nerves of 
her body acting at the command of her thoughts. She does not 
jump about promiscuously here and there; she does not speak in 
guinea tones, she does not threaten. I sometimes go to her room, 
not to assist her, but to rest. No harsh voice to rasp my nerves, 
no intimidated girls and no defiant boys to mar the harmony and 
peace of that room. I call one of these teachers the gust-of-wind 
blowing-dust teacher, and the other the sunshine-and-shower-mak- 
ing-things-grow teacher. The people call the first ‘‘an experi- 


enced teacher.”” The other is young. Has had two years experi- 
ence in the schoolroom, but holds a diploma from a state nor- 
mal school. The people often call her “‘ new fangled”’ and foolish. 
Oh, Consistency, if thou hast no other name than Jewel to be 
known by, let us call thee pearl-cast-before-swine ! 
L. H. F., Principal of School ef 400, 





AMERICAN GENERALS, 
[See JOURNAL of June 27.] 


Grant. Hancock. MeCook. Kilpatrick. 
McClellan. Humphrey. Sykes. Custer. 
Meade. Crawford. Halleck. Lee. 
Burnside. Logan. Rosecrans. Mahone. 
Hooker. Sheridan. Lew Wallace. Early. 
Pope. Sherman, Kearney. Jackson. 
Sigel. Thomas. Batler. Grant. 
—.———— 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN RHYME. 
BY MARY R. GARDNER, 
Discoveries. 


In searching for a pathway west 

To shores of rich and far Cathay, 
Columbas, on his fruitless quest, 

To our West Indies found his way. 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 

He brought our glorious land to view. 
Oar country, which should bear his name, 
Was called America, from one 

Vespucius, who obtained the fame 

For what Columbus first had done. 


Discovery of 
America by 
Christopher 
Columbus, 

Oct: 12, 1492. 


John Cabot, next, came o’er the sea; 
Found Labrador, and then his son Sebastian 
Sebastian, sailing southerly, Cabot, 


John Cabot, 
1497. 


Virginia for England won. sees. 
Poncé-de-Léon held as truth 

The news that here a fountain flowed wpe aa 
Whose waters gave perenvial youth. 1512. 
He came; on Florida bestowed 

Its name, from flowers with which it glowed. 

Balb»a was the first to see TM 
The broad Pacific’s boundless tide ; ; 
And Mississippi’s waters free Bo fet ; 


Hid all De Soto’s stubborn pride. 


The splendor of the Aztec race teib al 
The Spanish Cortez sweeps away ; bial 
And slavery and blood replace 

The pomp of Montezuma’s sway. 


Around the world Magellan went ; 
And France, new countries to explore, 
The hardy Verrazzano sent, 

Who cruised about our eastern shore. 


Mayellan, 
1620. 


Verrazzano, 
1524. 


James Cartier reached Newfoundland ; James 


St. Lawrence Gulf and River, traced ; vat 
Named Mont Réal for prospect grand, 
By mountain, wood, and water graced. 
French Huguenots, by Ribault led, mesh, 


In Carolina shelter sought ; 
A part the irksome woodland fled, 
While others hostile Spaniards fought. 


In fifteen hundred sixty tive, as 
Melendez, at St. Augustine, ‘ 
Had caused a colony to thrive, 

And here our oldest town is seen. 


The fearless Frobisher set out 

To find a passage to Cathay 

By an untried, northwestern route ; 
And claimed for England Baffia’s Bay. 


Sir Francis Drake, on his long cruise, 
Sails southward, through Magellan Strait ; 
Pacific’s broad expanse he views, 

And ploughs it to the ‘‘ Golden Gate.’’ 

A westward passage home is found, 

And thus he goes the world around. 


In fifteen hundred eighty-four, 


Forbisher, 
1576, 


Sir Francis 
Drake, 
1578-80. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships are seen ; Sir Walter 
And Carolina’s verdant shore re Sy 
Is named Virginia, for the queen, 
He colonized, without success : 
All perished in the wilderness. 

aebec was founded by Champlain ; Chamolain, 
er where St. Lawrence River flowed, 5608. 
And spread fair Acadie’s domain, 
The Frenchmen settled their abode. 
Cape Cod by Gosnold was descried, Comal, 


In steering rang oe the wr 

In sixteen nine udson tri 

To sail for China, northerly. won, Biedeon, 
A noble river bears his name ; 

A bay, the monument and tomb 

Of him, the mariner of fame, 





Who met, alag! an noknown doom, ~The Budget 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please name the seven wonders of the new world. 
TEACHER, Anisquam, Mass. 


— To E. W. C.’’: Washington Irving uses the expression to 
which you refer, in his ‘‘ Creole Village.”’ C. J. 


—To ‘‘P. E. G.’”’: An obelisk ie hewn from one stone or 
boulder; a pyramid is made up of a collection of stones. 
ANTHONY R., Bennington. 


— Will the JouRNAL please give me the name of the Governor- 


General of Canada. I find different answers among the friends 
here. M. L. G., So. Framingham, 


| lately met with this quotation in an essay by the Dean of 
Westminster, ‘‘ I could have brained their mushroom heads with a 
fan.’’ Whence is it ? CEpDRIC, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
The saying is De Quincey’s—[ Ep. 





— To “‘P. McA. C,’’: The French poem, ‘‘ Pauvre Constance,”’ 
is by Casimir Delavigne, and is quoted with comment by Ruskin. 
See Beauties of Ruskin, page 367, or write to me for a copy of the 
poem, EDWARD W. HALL, Waterville, Me. 


— To “C. E. O.”’: It is on record that the Emperor Constan- 
tine when told that his statues had been stoned by the mob at 
Alexandria, raised his hand to his head and exclaimed, ‘‘ Strange! 
I don’t feel hurt.”’ JE REPONDE, 


— To “ Errol’’: The Caspian, though usually named among the 
seas, is really a lake, aud the largest in the world, being more than 
five times the size of Lake Superior, which is the largest fresh- 
water lake in the world. STOCKWELL, Niantic, Conn. 


— To “S, E. H.’?: Among the noted modern etchers are Rajon, 
Salonne, De Baines, Waltner, and Couteau. Whistler, the eccen- 
tric American, is famous in this line; while Hamilton Hamilton is 
perhaps the most prolific etcher in this country. 

AN ArT STUDENT, 


— To ‘‘D. Merrivale’’: ‘‘ Those who enter here leave hope be- 
hind,’’—or, in another form, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here!’’—is from Dante’s Inferno: ‘* Lasciate ogni speranze, voi chi 
entrate.’’ EpWARD W. HALL, Waterville, Me. 

Credit to H. C. Parsons, Greenfield, Mass; Arthur B. Cushing, 
Lowell ; and Georgia West, Laramie, Wy. 


— Dean Farrar, in a recent essay, uses the quotations, ‘‘ eternal 
spirit of the populace,’’ and ‘‘ on the dead level of commonplace.’’ 
What is their source ? He likewise says, without quotation marks, 
‘© as dead of their own deathfulness as the lazy weeds that rot on 
Lethe’s wharf.’’ Has any querist seen the substance of this 
before ? STUDENT, Maplewood. 








FACTS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS, 


The length of the United States from east to west is about 2,800 
miles, and from north to south 1,600. 

The coast line measures 30,000 miles; it has one mile of coast 
to every 312 square miles of surface. 

There are 7U0 species of birds in South America, of which nearly 
300 are peculiar; the turkey and the mocking-bird belong to the 
latter class. 

Greenland, more than 1,400 miles long, is probably the largest 
island in the world; some geographers think it is a cluster of islands 
frozen together. 

Iceland geographically belongs to America, but is considered by 
some as belonging to Europe, because of its early discovery, in the 
ninth century, A.D. 

The length of North America is nearly 5,000 miles; its greatest 
breadth, about 3,200 miles; and its area about one sixth of the land 
surface of the globe. 

The largest and most productive plain in the United States is the 
Mississippi Valley, containing nearly two thirds of the territory of 
the United States. It is one of the most fertile tracts in the world, 
and is supposed to be capable of sustaining a population of over 
500,000,000. 

About the year 1,000 A.D., America appears to have been dis- 
covered by some people from Iceland, under Lief, sou of Eric, who 
had discovered Greenland, They made settlements upon the coast, 
but soon left the country, and nothing was generally known of 
their adventures. 

The Full/s of Niagara, which are partly in New York, form the 
most stupendous cataract in the world. They are divided by Goat 
Island into two divisions; the American side is about 1,000 feet 
wide, and the Canadian 2,000, and both plunge over rocks to the 
depth of 162 feet. The shock causes the earth to tremble for a 
considerable distance around, and a cloud of vapor rises over the 
spot which is sometimes visible for sixty or seventy miles. 

Mammoth Cave, the an gn in the world, near Green River, Ken- 
tucky, has been explored ten miles, About twenty rooms have 
been discovered, and here are found subterranean streams, water- 
falls, and pits of unknown depth. Several of the rooms are of 
great extent, and have received appropriate names. The Haunted 
Chamber is two miles long, twenty feet high, and ten feet wide, 
the roof being supported by beautiful pillars. One apartment is 
assigned to the evil spirit, where he has a dining-hall, forging-shop, 
ete. In one place there is a considerable stream, in which there is 
a species of fish without eyes. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

At Grass Lake, near Chicego, and in the Tolleston marsh in In- 
diana, grows the genuine Egyptian lotus, not found elsewhere in 
America. The Jeaf is as large as a hat, and supported at some 
distance above the water by a r:und stem. This leaf, when wet, 
resembles liquid quicksilver. The great lily-shaped flower is bright 
yellow, and in masses is a beautiful sight. 

Tt seems probable that the Egyptians took an unnecessary amount 
of pains to preserve their dead in a mummified condition, as in 
their dry climate the same end could have been obtained by mach 
simpler processes. As far 99 preservation of form is concerned, the 
mummies of Mexico and Kentucky are as well preserved in caves 





as any of those from Egyptian burial places, 
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“ Those who labor with their minds, rule.” 


Learn the art of reading rapidly, grasping the essen- 


tials. 


GrorGe Praxopy's gifts for America amounted to 


$8,195,500. 


Fourteen hundred London girls are taking cooking 


lessons in the schools. 


AmEkica’s great educational danger in the near future 


is the riding of hobbies. 


VERMONT is now under the new school law régime. 
On July 1 the office of school directors expired and the 


superintendents assumed all the duties of their office. 
Teachers’ certificates already granted do not expire, how- 
ever, till September 1. 


ALL masters in primary municipal schools in the Baltic 
Provinces who are not then able to teach the Russian 
The masters in 
the higher schools will be allowed a few weeks in which 
to learn the language, and those who fail will be dismissed. 


language will be dismissed next autumn. 


The Russian language is to be forced upon the people. 


the town have a pap ’ 
all the work being done by the more advanced pupils, 


who set the type, read the proof, make up the forms, 


|handle the press, helped, of course, by the superintendent 


and teachers. It is not a pretentious journal, but the 
idea is a good one. 


After many years of waiting and after much hard work 
on the partof a devoted few, the city of Boston has elected 
its teachers, with a few exceptions, permanently. 

No one outside the profession can appreciate what it 
means to these teachers to read in the papers that they 
have had their last annual election, that hereafter they 
are expected to do their best work in their best way, and 
will be given the privilege of doing it with the least 


friction. 











1} ation. 


'}son of Southern manners and hospitality. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING. 
President E. H. Cook and Superintendent Maxwell 
have reason to congratulate themselves upon the success 
of the Brooklyn meeting of the State Association. The 
appointments were excellent. The influences of the city 
upon the gathering were every way helpful and cheering. 
The reports in the daily papers, notably in the Brooklyn 
Citizen, were the best ever given of any state meeting in 
this country ; consequently the local profit, the definite 
good accomplished, and the permanent effect are inten- 
sified. Many of the papers were of national interest, and 
almost without exception would have done credit to the 
American Institute of Instruction or the National Associ- 
It is one of the healthy signs of the times that all 
teachers’ gatherings are toned up to a standard unap- 


52] proachable in days not long passed. 








SOUTHWARD, HO! 


President Marble, of the National, is already at Nash- 


‘I ville. President Payne, of the University of Tennessee, is 
?/already honoring the profession by his courtesies to the 
7|/ distinguished educators who are assembling for senate- 


chamber proceedings of the Council of Education. The 
capital of Tennessee is on dress parade for an object les- 
The program 
is strong ; the speakers are men of national reputation ; 
the subjects are the liveliest of live issues,—almost too 
much alive, possibly; the attendance will represent the 
most loyal men and women of the profession, those who 


-| have with unfaltering zeal borne the burdens and honors of 


the fraternity ; the South will for the first time be largely 
represented in the counsels and the audiences. May the 
highest expectations of the officers of the Association and 
the friends of education be more than realized next week. 








AMONG THE HILLS. 

It is a delight to see two thousand teachers enjoying 
the tonic of the mountain air, the inspiration of mountain 
scenery, the relaxation of vacation hours, and the invig- 
oration of mountain climbing. We know of no class of 
people who have just such a good time as the teachers. 
On such occasions there is a social freedom rarely known. 
Every one has the confidence of every other one. There 
is no neeessity of awaiting an introduction when circum- 
stances throw a party into the companionship of a drive, 
a romp, or a balcony chat. There is no prudishness or 
stiffness on the one hand, and no affectation or female 
dudishness on the other. It is genuine enjoyment to 
watch the “ways and means” by which these thousands 
of teachers find health and happiness in each others’ com- 


er called The Little People’s Work, 


ENGLIsH LoRDs do some very foolish talking upon edu- 
cational themes. It was recently argued in the House of 
Lords that it was every way advantageous for children to 
leave school at the age of ten or eleven years, because 
work is the best education for a poor child. It has been 
half a century since any such talk could be heard in our 
country. 


Supt. R. Nix, of New Ulm, Minn., has secured an 


ppprapriation from the board of education for a complete 
echoal printing outfit ($40), and the primary achoala of 





panionship in the early hours of their vacation. 


Bethlehem has proved more satisfactory as a place of 


rendezvous than its most sanguine friends anticipated. 
The hotel accommodations are the most satisfactory we have 
ever found, in this one essential, that there are abundant 
accommodations for people who choose any rate. The 
$1.00 a day houses are the best yet provided anywhere 
we have been. The $1.50 houses are good enough for 
anybody, and the higher priced honses are entirely satis- 
factory. Jt is wnfortunate that “The Maplewood " ig 
not nearer the village, but “The Sinclair” ig good enough 





in every respect, and its table is superior. Berries and 
wild flowers have never been so attractive to the Institute 
as this year. As we go to press the teachers are at the 
height of their enjoyment of one of the best meetings 
ever held in’ New England. 








SCHOOL LANDS. 

In 1787 Congress enacted that in the settlement of all 
new lands “ northwest of the river Ohio” the central section 
of each township should be reserved for maintenance of 
public schools. This fundamental declaration should be 
memorized by every child in the land. “ Religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge, being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” 

In 1802 Ohio received three townships for the support 
of a university, and the sixteenth section (one square mile 
in every thirty-six square miles) in each township toward 
the maintenance of common schools. By 1821 Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan had received like grants. Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, each received three 
townships. Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, each received only the sixteenth 
section. 

In 1841 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Illi 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, and Wis 
consin each received by act of Congress 500,000 acres of 
land, of which 3,000,000 acres in the aggregate, or three 
eighths was to be devoted to the common school fund. 
Since 1848 each new state and territory, except West 
Virginia, has received the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sec- 
tion of each township. California, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada bave been thus 
favored. By Congressional action in 1849 and 1860, 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin received an aggregate of 62,428,- 
413 acres of swamp lands, at which 14,000,000 were for 
the use of schools. 








THE FIRST SCHOOL. 


The “only original first” free school in America is 
getting to be very numerous. Phillips Brooks says, 
“The public Latin School of Boston enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest existing school within the bounds 
of the United States.” This school was founded in 1638. 
The Boston School Board recently celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of the first free school in America organized 
in 1634, and still in existence as the Mather School, 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester. 

Kiddle’s Cyclopedia of Education claims the first free 
school for Brooklyn. In 1630 the states-general of Hol- 
land instructed the Datch West India Company “ to find 
speedy means to maintain a clergyman and a schoolmas- 
ter.” It was further ordered that each householder and 
inhabitant should bear such tax and public charge as was 
proper for their maintenance.” In 1634, in an official 
estimate of the company’s expenses, the schoolmaster is 
entered at 360 florins a year, one half the pay of the 
clergyman. Adam Roelandsen was the first schoolmaster, 
having a school in 1633, thus ante-dating both the Public 
Latin School and the Dorchester school. He continued 
in charge of the school for nine years, and was succeeded 
by Corelde Bearvois, who was at the same time grave 
digger, court bell-ringer, and precentor. This school was 
until 1808 in the hands of the Protestant Reformed 
Dutch Church. Since then it has had a special board of 
trustees. This was not, like the Boston and Dorchester 
schools, a public free school. It has, however, had a con- 
tinuous history. Dr. W. A. Mowry, at the 250th anniver- 
sary of the “First School ” in Dorchester, called attention 
to the fact that on May 30, 1639, the town voted to lay 
a tax on the proprietors of Thompson’s Island (Dorches- 
ter), for the maintenance of a school at Dorchester. Later 
the “inhabitants of Dorchester ” formally consented and 
agreed to pay £20 per annum for the maintenance of 
said school. He claims this as “the first public school in 
the world supported by 9 direct taxation or assessment 0? 
the inhabitants of the town.” % 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


MORALS IN THE HOME AGE. 


Plasticity is the characteristic of the home age, recep- 
tivity of the school age, and elasticity of the society age. 
The school proper has little to do with the child till he 
reaches seven years of age; if the kindergarten has to do 
with him, it must be more in the nature of the home than 
of the school. 

The work done is negative rather than positive. The 
chief concern during this period is that no harm be done. 
Although there may be instinctive tendencies to be cor- 
rected, the chances are wholly in favor of the child’s 
being all right when he enters the acquisitive period, if 
no harm has been done him previously. 

Every observant student of young children knows of 
how little avail is every aid rendered in the development 
of a child’s progress in hearing, seeing, thinking, or 
doing, under the age of three years. All the more im- 
portant personal progress of the little child is not only 
without our aid, but practically in spite of us. For illus- 
tration: a child never sheds a tear till three weeks old,— 
sometimes not till three months old,—and observations have 
been made where it was as late as four months. A gen- 
uine sob rarely comes prior to four or five months ; a real 
smile usually comes a little later than tears,—rarely till six 
weeks. Strange as it may seem, both Jaughing and cry- 
ing require a certain amount of practice as much as walk- 
ing, but the parent can do little or nothing to advance the 
child in either of these arts. In the same general sense 
is it true of everything that the child learns to do before 
he is four or five years of age, and partially true till he is 
seven. 

With the child, feeling precedes knowing. Emotion 
rules long before thought. The home age is not a period 
for teaching, but rather for feeling. All the child tries 
to do at first is to feel. He does not know that he is; he 
does not know that anythingis; he merely feels that he 
is, and that other things are. 

The work of the home with the child is in a large de- 
gree moral. Morality prior to four years of age, and 
largely prior to seven, is regularity in doing a thing with- 
out opposition, remonstrance, or reproof. 

What a child does, determines what he thinks. This is 
largely true through life. What we are in the habit of 
doing determines our estimate of right and wrong. Con- 
science almost never remonstrates in a child, and rarely 
in an adult at the doing of anything the positive evil! 
effects of which are not seen, unless there be some well- 
defined opposition, reproof, or public sentiment against it. 
By the time the child is four years of age, and even ear- 
lier, he knows certain things that he may, and others that 
he may not, do; some things he must, and other things 
that he must not, do. This is his first idea of right and 
wrong,—his first idea of morals. Whoever opposes the 
doing of certain things, or reproves for not doing other 
things, is his moral law. Morals begin in the physical 
world with the child. They are at first related solely to 
eating and sleeping ; later, to activity of hands, feet, and 
voice. For a long time they have little or nothing to do 
with his motives or sentiments. Whatever he is allowed 
to do ordinarily is with him right ; whatever is permitted 
is good ; whatever is forbidden is evil. This is the chief 
consideration of the home age. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the chief work of the 
home is to prevent the habitual doing of things that are 
wrong. The natural activity of the child will lead him 
to do some thing, and if he cannot do the wrong, he will 
himself form habits of doing the right. One does not 
need to be sharp in reproof or anxious about the occa- 
sional doing of things that are wrong; it is necessary 
simply to prevent the uniform doing of the wrong thing. 
Few things that a little child does are harmful unless 
they become constant. One of the mistakes is to call the 
little child’s attention too sharply or too frequently to the 
harmful things hedoes. There is a way of punishing him, 
and thus emphasizing a wrong so that a single doing of the 
wrong shall mean as much to him in habit as long-continued 
doing. The thing desired is that a child shall simply not 
do frequently any given thing that is wrong, and shal] not 
have his attention vigorously called to it, Uncertainty in a 


rr 
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child’s actions occurs when the thing to be done is rare, 
or when the circumstances change. Right to one child is 
therefore wrong to another, and there is no moral quality 
in the act that does not arise from regularity or uni- 
formity. 

This is largely true through life, with people uncul- 
tured morally it is always true. Conscience is only de- 
veloped by great pains, patience, and prudence. It is 
not in the every-day affairs of life spontaneous ; it is not 
a thing destined to assert itself. On rare occasions, in 
unexpected emergencies, it may be depended upon pos- 
sibly, but in the every-day affairs of life it is built up by 
the practices that have formed it. Itis not only built up, 
but must be kept in repair. It will go to pieces ina 
short time if left to itself or if conditions change ; in- 
deed, changed conditions always change a man’s con- 
science unless he controls it by special effort. No man 
can change his business, can change his residence, can 
form new intimate associations, adopt any new line of 
life, or go on a vacation without running moral risks. 
The greater the change, the greater the danger. 








MASSACHUSETTS LETTER. 


On March 15, 1830. the teachers and friends of education met 
at Columbian Hall, Boston, and continued in session five days. 
The condition of the schools in the New England towns was dis- 
cussed. On the 18th a committee was chosen to prepare a consti- 
tution for a permanent association of American educators. This 
committee met frequently in May and June, and called a convention 
which assembled in Representatives Hall, Boston, August 19. Of 
that meeting William B. Cathoun, of Springfield, was president, and 
George B. Emerson and J. W. McKean were secretaries. The 
session lasted four days. In this movement originated the influ- 
ences that led to the establishment of the Board of Education and 
the state normal schools. 

The Board of Education was created by an act of the Legislature, 
April, 20,1837. At a meeting of the board on December 28, 1838, 
it was voted to establish a normal school in Lexington for the 
training of female teachers, and one at Barre for the training 
of both sexes. The Lexington school was opened July 3, 1839, 
that at Barre, September 4, 1839, On May 20, 1840, the board 
voted to establish the Bridgewater school. The Lexington school, 
after a time became the Framingham School and the Barre School 
became the Westfield. The school at Barre took a vacation of two 
years, from 1842, and was opened at Westfield on September 4, 
1844, The Bridgewater school, opened September 9, 1840, has had 
@ continuous existence in the seme town, The Framingham school 
was the first in America, and the Westfield school was the first 
normal school to admit young men. 

* * . 

The Framingham school celebrated its semi-centennial on July 
2. The morning was devoted to class reunions. The oration of 
the occasion was by Dr. W. T. Harris, and the historical address 
by Mrs. George A. Walton, of West Newton. Both were among 
the notable efforts in Massachusetts history. This school has ad- 
mitted 2,703 pupils, and graduated 1,720, who have taught on an 
average of more than seven years. ‘There were but three students 
in the entering class in July 3, 1839. Rev. Cyrus Pierce, of Nan- 
tucket, then being principal. The size of the school, or rather the 
lack of size, led the Committee on Education the next winter to re- 
port in favor of abolishing the board of education and the normal 
schools; but so successful had been the work done by these three 
girls that the legislature refused to take such action by a vote of 
245 to 182. The school was early removed to West Newton. Rev. 
Samuel J. May was for a short time its principal, but Mr. Pierce 
returned for a second term of service, and remained until April, 
1849, when he was given a purse of $500 by the friends of educa- 
tion. On May 13, 1852, the legislature made an appropriation for 
the location of the school at Framingham. In September, 1849, 
Rev. Eben S. Stearns took charge of the school, and was succeeded 
by George N. Bigelow in 1855. Miss Annie Johnson succeeded 
him in 1866, and Miss Ellen Hyde, the present efficient and emi- 
nent principal, was elected in 1875. 

. . * 

The Westfield School celebrated its semi-centennial on June 25. 
The oration was by President John Bascom, late of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, and the historical sketch by Secretary John W. Dickinson, 
of the board of education. The Springfield Union gave a full and 
illustrated account of the exercises of the day, which every one who 
would keep in touch with the educational history of the state should 
have. The first principal of this school was Samuel P. Newman. 
During the first two years of its existence in Westfield it was under 
the general charge of Rev. Emerson Davis, who visited it daily and 
gave some attention to instruction. The school as it has been 
known for the past forty-three years was established in its present 
building Sept. 3, 1846, with David S. Rowe, of Rockport, as prin- 
cipal. In September, 1854, William H. Wells was elected princi- 
pal. July 26, 1856, John W. Dickinson was elected principal, and 
served until his appointment as secretary of the of education 
in 1877. Principal Joseph G. Scott, recently deceased, was ap- 

inted principal August 14, 1877, and resigned January 19, 1886. 

‘ames C. Greenough, one of the prominent American educators of 
the day, was elected in February, 1886. Principal Greenough en- 
tered the school as first assistant with Mr. Dickinson, in 1856, and 
remained till ’72, when he became apres of the Rhode Island 
Normal School, which position he left to accept the presidency of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. He was Jargely instru- 
mental in securing the appropriation of $150,000 for a new build- 


ing soon to be erected. 
* . a 


I spent the Fourth with my family at the Rose Standish House, 
Downer Landing, Hingham, and it was the most satisfactory cele- 
bration I ever enjoyed. The house is built out on the land’s very 
edge, so that the generous piazzas are over the water. The wharf is 
reglly an extension of the system of botel piazzas, but it is fenced off 
se slightly that, without the appearance of seclusion, the guests sre 





in no wie disturbed by the thousands who land and pass on to the 


= 


Melville Gardens. The air is as tonic as at Long Branch, the 
harbor view is as varied and beautiful as at Bar Harbor, while the 
table,—al ways an important feature of vacation days,—is absolutely 
first claes. It had quite a national flavor of that day. Flags were 
everywhere in generous profusion, while Patriot’s Broth, Revolution 
Padding, independence Sauce, and George Washington Punch 
stimulated ’’ loyalty on the Nation’s Birthday. 
7 * * 

J. J. Lyons, one of the younger book men of Boston, and a 
member of the Somerville City Council, was married last week to 
Miss Dana of Somerville, and is enjoying the White Mountains 
and the country beyond with his bride. The teachers unite with his 
business associates in wishing him joy. 

. . * 

In memory of the late Hon. Jacob Sleeper, the trustees of Boston 
University have just established two fellowships for young men, 
The one is to be filled on r dation of the faculty of the 
School of Theology, the other on dation of the faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts. Each yields an income of $500 a 
year and may be held two years. The work of the fellow will be 
planned ander the direction of his faculty, and piay be carried on 
either in Boston or in Europe. 

* 7 - 

Charles A. Richardson, managing editor of The Congregation- 
alist, is one of the most loyal and most prominent of the graduates 
of the Westfield Normal School. 

* + * 
Mr. W. H. Desper, sub-master of the Brookline High School 
has been compelled to resign because of ill health. He has had 
charge of the sciences. WARREN WINTHROP, 














THIS AND THAT. 





— “* When the grass is tall, and the roses fall, 
And nobody wonders why, 
It is July.” 


— William Black wrote his first novel at twenty-six years of age, 
— George H. Jessop never receives less than $150 for a short 
story, and sometimes $200. 

— Last year the number of visitors to Shakespeare's birthplace 
was 16,800. Americans constituted one fourth of the number. 

— Edward Everett Hale says that three hours a day is as large 
an average day of desk work as a man of letters should try for. 

— Sir Julian Pauncefort is a great walker. He is met in Wash- 
ington in the most unexpected places. He finds the negroes a con- 
stant source of interest. 

— Robert Browning’s hair, moustache, and goatee are white, 
but his health and spirits are of the best. He is said to have an 
especial weakness for society dinners. 

— Mr. Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone now spends most of 
his days in the garden raising a variety of fruits and flowers, which 
he sends to market as regularly as any other gardener. 

— Worth, the famous ‘* French’’ dressmaker, is a native-born 
Englishman. His parents intended him for a printer, but he dis- 
liked to soil his fingers with printers’ ink and decided to go into 
the dry goods trade. 

— The famous picture, ‘‘ The Angelus,’’ is to be presented to the 
Louvre. A group of amateurs will pay 400,000 francs to prevent 
its leaving the country, and the Government is to pay 153,000 and 
the expenses of the sale. 

— Cool, summer wind, our heated brows ; 
Blue river, through the green 


Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 
Which all too much have seen.— Whittier. 


— Miss Clara Barton, the president of the Red Cross Society, 
was once a public school teacher in Bordentown, N. J. Among 
Miss Barton’s treasures are many jewels and decorations which she 
has received from the crowned heads of Europe. 

— Edison, the inventor, seldom sleeps more than four hours, 
Often when he has special work on hand, he works night and day. 
To keep up the spirits of the men who work with him, he some 
times hires a man to play the organ in hls laboratory all night long. 

— In the cities of Providence and New Bedford the school 
boards select a number of books of rare merit to put in the schools 
of the higher grades for this purpose: scholars having perfect les- 
sons on any day can read on that day, for a given time, any one of 
those books they choose. Marvels of the New West, by Wm. M. 
Thayer, is one of the books selected in both cities. 

— China has two funny customs connected with fires. One is 
that the owner of the building where the fire breaks out is taken to 
a public place and severely beaten for his assumed carelessness in 
letting it happen. Another is that all the other stores near the fire 
are obliged for several days to sell their goods cheap, out of grati- 
tude that they did not get burned too. 








ENCOURAGING. 





We rarely print any of the encouraging words that come to us, as 
they do by every mail. It is a reward that no one appreciates but an 
editor, the pleasant contact with his readers. The following note from 
Henry F. Allen, principal of the Harper St. Boys’ School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has in it an appreciative vein that we think our friends may en- 
joy as we have done: 

‘* T cannot resist the temptation to write you a word commending 
your r; and no more <= wy Meer has appeared than No. 
lof Vol. XXX. I wish Ihada dred copies of your article on 
‘* The Home Age,”’ to give to parents. The failure of home training 
is the cause of nine tenths of the difficulty of discipline in our schools. 
I know that by thirty years’ association with home an:/ school. ‘‘ The 





Shop and the School’? also hits the nail on the head: and the show 
might aleo include the counting-room.”’ ; 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., ye little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





Impressions OF Russia. By Georg Brandes, author of 
‘* Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century.’’ Translated from 
the Danish by Samuel C. Eastman. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 
Dr. Brandes has an established reputation as a shrewd observer 

and an- acute literary critic. In 1887, responding to an invita- 

tion from the Russian Authors’ Association, he went from Paris to 

St. Petersburg to deliver a course of lectures, and thence to Moscow 

by similar invitation. He likewise visited Warsaw, Smolensk, 

Helsingfors, and spent some time in Central Rassia, becoming ac- 

quainted with some of the most important sections of this great em- 

pire, seeing it both in the winter and summer garb, and being 
brought in connection with people of different races and of all 
classes in society. The outcome of his trip is this interesting volume. 

The great interest taken at the present time in the literature of 

Russia, and in whatever is connected with the life of that country, 

makes such help to a correct impression of its social and political 

condition peculiarly acceptable. 


feature of the existing conditions is not nihilism, which is sharply 

brought out, but the utter lack of popular education, and the gov- 

ernment sitting upon the idea with the grim weight of the Cau- 
easus. The book will add materially to what we know now about 

Russia. 

M. Tui. Ciceronis Brutus De CLAris ORATORIBUS. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Martin Kellogg, Profes- 
sor of the Latin Language and Literatare in the University of 
“alifornia, Boston, U.S, A., and London: Ginn & Company, 
Pablishers. 1889. 
Of this work by Cicero, Anthon’s Classical Dictionary says: ‘*In 

the dialogue on famous orators, entitled Bratus, he gives a short 

character of all who had ever flourished ia Greece or Rome, with 
any considerable reputation for eloquence, down to his own time.’’ 

Thus it will be seen how desirable this work is asa part of any col- 

lection of classical books which either a teacher or general student 

may possess. It is equivalent to a biographical dictionary of the 

Greek and Roman orators. Therefore it was a most happy eelec- 

tion for a work on which the scholarly editor could bring his varied 

classical learning to bear, and he has acquitted himself nobly in the 
undertaking. Of all the popular classical publications by Ginn & 

Company, no work has ever been more creditable to them than 

thie selection of Cicero’s Brutus, and none will ever better repay 

the student for a thorough and exhaustive study of its contents. 


Tue BeGinnines OF New Enoauanp. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 300 pp., price, $2.00. 
As a student of history and as a delightful recorder of facts, Mr. 

Fiske deserves high rank among'the writers of the day; and the 

literary finish and historic thoroughness of his work give it a rare 

charm. The book has come in good time,— America needs it. It 
should be read by all circles of American life. The author has 
succeeded in telling the story of early New England with an accuracy 
that commands the respect of the critic, in a spirit that does not 
antagonize those who are devoted to our traditions, and at the same 
time with a candor and an indifference to traditions as euch, which 
vommand the admiration of those readers who decline to accept 
early New England history that glorifies designedly our Puritan 
ancestors. The book treats of the Puritan theoracy in its relation 
to civil and religions liberties, tracing the conflict of civil and 
religious authority through the history of modern Europe as well 
as early America, 

Many teachers, East and West, listened to the lectures that com- 
pose this book, and to them it will be peculiarly attractive. 
Tue War or INDEPENDENCE. By John Fiske. Boston. 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 200 pp., 7x4}. 

Price, 75 cents. 

Teachers,—in particular teachers of the higher classes,—should 
not fail to give attention to what promises to be an exceedingly 
useful issue of the “‘ Riverside Library for Young People.’’ In 
his preface Mr. Fiske remarks, ‘‘ When I give lectures to school 
boys aud school girls, I observe that a reference to causes and 
effects always seems to heighten the interest of the story.’’ This 
shows the plan of the book, which is a sketch or outline of his lec- 
tures, suggesting answers to questions that naturally arise to vex 
the youtbful mind when laboring over histories which reqaire ma- 
turity of judgment to discrimivate between the facta that are car- 
dinal and those that are merely incidental. After an introduction 
the topics treated are: ‘‘ The Colonies in 1750’’; ‘* The French 
Wars, and the First Plan of the Union”; ‘ The Stamp Act, and 
the Revenue Laws’’; ‘'The Crisis’’; ‘The Struggle for the 
Center’’ ; ‘‘ The French Alliance,’’ and the ‘‘ Birth of the Nation.’’ 


Grorce Wasuineton. By Henry. Cabot Lodge. 
(American Statesman Series). 2 volumes. Boston: troughton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.50. 

Henry Cabot Lodge is one who has come to the historic throne 
at an opportune time. We are entering upon an era of national 
life in which the writing and reading of history are of the utmost 
importance. Withio a generation there have been iotr. duced into 
American life by birth and immigration 20,000,000 people unfamiliar 
with and uninterested in American history and institutions. 
Numerous circumstances tend to make universal patriotism vital to 
our national existence. Patriotism cannot be taught, it must be ab- 
eorbed; it must be universally read, so that these unassimilated 
classes shall be obliged to absorb patriotic ardor from the men who 
come in contact with them in daily life, men who have read and 
enjoyed history. It seems strange to think of millions of people in 
America practically unacquainted with Washington, uninspired 
patriotically by his life and services to the nation; and from a 
variety of causes his is the best name around which to rally all par- 








traditions, and McMaster’s has been too heedless in his acceptance of 
the adverse criticisms of the day. It is asimportant that America 


should have just the right life of Washington as it was that the| price, $1.50. 


anarchists of Chicago should be punished three years ago, as it is 


that the murderers of Dr. Cronin be discovered and executed. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


America has one man for this purpose, and but one, a man raised | Sayle.-—The Poems of Walter Sav 
up for the hour, as definitely as Sumner, Seward, and Greely were yoy aeden : Walter Scott. LL.D., in The Mathemati 

oe of the Household; or, Sve in T : pase 7 
60 cents. Boston: McDonald, Gill. & Co. Peerage ee Ts SO 


raised up for the National crisis in which they bore an honorable 
part. In scholarly attainments, by the a“ of literary luxury, 


Both are strange, and bave 8 tudents who begin the study of Plato with this dialogue. The ex- 
strange fascination for the cultivated foreigner. The most hopeless ~~ ‘ae - ot seodition nA not be determined, but is sup 1 to 


a] 


doration while discarding mere tradition. Challenging the admi- 
oaths of the most exacting scholars, and holding spell-bound un- 
lettered youth, it is a work which should vie with Irving in classic 
ability and with Weems in rustic delight. 


the pen-picture of any other writer. Those who aspire to the gov- 
Saieens al a mighty nation of 65,000,000 of people, in which every 
vote counts for as much as that of any other man without combining 
men in parties; those who think that sentiment occasionally uttered 
through newspapers and magazines ought to be sufficient in indicat- 
ing policy and naming men for office, will be dissatisfied because Mr. 
Lodge reveals the facts regarding Washington's advoeacy of and 
loyalty to political organization. But aside from this criticism, 
which by many will be considered highest praice, these volumes will 
go forth practically unchallenged, and it remains for the lovers of 
Aweriea to secure as far as possible their universal reading. 


Praro Protacoras. Translated with additions by 
Principal James A. Towle, of Connecticut. Boston: Gion & 
Company. 174 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.50. . 
The commentary of this edition of the Protagoras of Plato is a 

translation of that by the distinguished German scholar, Dr. Sauppe, 

of the University of Géttenberg, with such additions and abridg- 
ment of critical notes as the American editor deemed needful for 


be about 433 B C., which fixes its place among the earliest writings 
of the leader of the sophists—or teachers of wisdom. With never- 
flagging interest the generations of students have gone over the 
questions of Socrates and answers of Plato, in which the course of 
education at Athens is reviewed at length, and where it is shown 
that the Athenians never rebuked one who lacked merely natural 
gifts, while those who were destitute of virtue they reproved, pun- 
ished, ard even banished. This important volame is in the College 
Series of Greek Authors, prepared under the supervision of Joh» 
Williams White and Thomas D. Seymour. 


A Hanpsook oF RaeroricaL ANaAtysis. By John F. 
Genung, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 303 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Genung has developed a line of work in rhetorical 
studies which must place him permanently among the most in- 
geaious writers and benefactors of the teaching profession. His 
essay upon ‘‘ Teaching Rhetoric ’’ was a brilliant production ; his 
‘* Elements of Rhetoric’’ has no superior; and this handbook of 
choice selections, critically analyzed, clearly outlined, skillfully ar- 
ranged, artistically printed, is as valuable as it is unique. 
The selections for the study of style are from Bunyan, De Quincey, 
Burke, Thackeray, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Huxley, Cardinal 
Newman, Hawthorne, Matthew Arnold, and Macaulay. The 
selections for studies in invention are from Morley, Addison, Stan- 
ley. J. R Greene, Hughes, Scott, Mill, Raskin, Tyndall, George 
William Curtis, ete. 


THe Wrone Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osborne. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 244 pp., 
74 x5}. Price, $1.00. 
To say that the author of the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
ITyde wields one of the most original pens of the day, would be a 
superfluous repetition of what critics have said and readers well 
know. Here he has effected a co-partnership with a kindred 
spirit, and the result,—well, we have all seen the over-dowered 
child of double genius. In spite of the ‘ Autocrat’s’’ warning, it 
seems to be the ‘* strange case ’’ of humorists to ‘‘ dare be as funny 
as they can’’; the consequence is less likely to be laughing one’s 
self to death, as he pictures, than the death of the book. The 
plot, of a scapegrace endeavoring to secure the fruits of a tontine 
life insurance policy, deals largely with death,—not a happy choice 
of subject upon which to build a roaring farce. Some of the ad- 
ventures are truly mirth-provoking, and there are complications 
equally humorous and grotesque. 





Inpook Stupirs. By John Burroughs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, & Co. 260 pp., price, $1.25. 

We have so often taken occasion editorially and in the reviews to 
speak enthusiastically of the style, personality and variety in the 
writings of this author, that our admiration for his ability makes 
any word of commendation superfluous. 





ance we have seen touching the life and characteristics of the Sage 
of Walden. The chapter on Science and Literature is the most 
discriminating study of their relation that has been put in so brief 
space. The extended criticism of Matthew Arnold’s criticism is one 
of Burrough’s masterpieces, while the ‘‘ Egotistical Chapter,’’ 
a personal study of himself, is well worth the price of the book to 
any aspirant for literary fame. 

Votumr XIIL. of Alden’s Manifold Encyclopedia 
takes the work from Electricity to Exclaim. The information in 
this series is condensed, but clear, accurate, and brought down to 
date. Thus far the series is eminently satisfactory. Price, 60 
cents a volume. New York: John B. Alden. 


ers’ use that have appeared in many a day, King’s Methods in Geog- 
raphy, and Klemm’s Chips from an Educational Workshop. The 
latter ia thoroughly unique; it hes never had a companion, and 


subject that has yet been issued. 





liam Woolsey Johnson; price, $3.50. New York: John 
Sunday School Stories on the Golden Texts. First Part by Lucretia 


a 
by Mary D. Sheldon.— 


Kli and Sybyl Jones: their Life and Work ; by Rufus M. . : 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. J —s 
The Art of Selling; by F. B. Goddard; price, 50 cents. New York: 


Letters Written by Lord Chesterfield to His Son; selected by Charles 
age Landor; selected and edited by 


ng & Son. it 
y E. E. Kenyon; price 50 cents. New York; 





aud opportunities that could alons prodace a life of Washington 


which should be critical and at the same time fascinating, full of shewel! & Sanborn, 


Washington stands forth in personality, in manliness, in military | Road 
leadership, in statesmanlike grandeur as he has never stood under} _ 


The chapter on Henry D. Thoreau is the most satisfactory utter-| .44 the ungula EFY. 


Lee & SHEPARD have two of the best books for teach-|and 


Now G’S = EB + @’N=i— re , 


probably never will have. The former is the most careful, compre- Thus the co-ordinates of the center of gravity G” of the ungula 
hensive, level-headed treatment of the methods of teaching any KFY are determined. The co-ordinates of the center of gravity 

G of the cylinder BX FE are r and [EB = }(h — 2rz) 
sent BM by X, and MG by Y, ; 


Wiley & Sons, | By trigonometry, 


to the difficulty of obtaining general and 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ment of Mathematics, 
should be . “oo to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
ing, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(F) By W. W. Wirt, Sandwich, Ill.— From two places 343 
miles apart, A and B set out at the same time to meet each other. 
A’s daily rate of increase in travel is 2 miles, and B's daily rate of 
decrease in travel is 5 miles. On the day ai the end of which they 
met, each traveled exactly 20 miles. Required the duration of the 
journey. 

Solution by W. W. 8 
Let n days represent the duration of the journey; then the com- 


bined daily distances traveled form an arithmetical series in which / 
= 40, d = 3, and s = 343. 





» Hightstown, N. J. 


Since 8S = 4n(a + J), 
a+l 8 
we have — =--—}; 
4 n 
40+ 3(n—1) +40, 343 
or ~ — = . 
2 n 
Reducing, 3n? + Tin = 686. 


.". n = 7 days, which is the duration of the journey required. 





(L) By Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Bloomington, Ind.— 
A given cylindrical vessel, filled with water, is placed with its 
base on a horizontal plane. Determine the angle of inclination to 
which the plane of the base must be inclined before the vessel will 
fall, the water in the vessel being at liberty to overflow. The base of 
the vessel is supposed to be fixed, so as to prevent the vessel from 
sliding, but not from falling, when the plane of the base is inclined, 


Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 

A complete general solution of this problem pre-supposes a con- 
sideration of two cases. 

CASE FIRST. 
ha more than half of the water is poured out before. the vessel 
falls. 
eo solution of this case was published in the JoURNAL of June 
20, 1889, 

CASE SECOND, 
, a less than half of the water is poured out before ‘he vessel 
ais, 











The water remaining in the vessel after the plane of the base is 
inclined sufficiently to cause the vessel to fall, is represented by the 
solid BX FY ; and this solid is composed of the cylinder BY FE 
yi Conceive G” to be the center of gravity of 
the ungula EEY, @ that of the cylinder BY FR, and G that of 
(the cylinder and ungula combined) the solid BY FY. Draw the 


co-ordinates of the points @”’, @’, and G, respectively, G’S, G’ AH” ; 


G'S’, GH’; and GM, GH. Let G’Seut FE perpendicularly at NV, 


and join BG. Put BY =h, BX = 27,6 = <ABY = <EFY 


= < BGM, and z = tand; then EY — 2-z,and EB = h — 2rz. 


Substituting 2r for m in equations (6), (9), and (10), as given in 
case first, and accenting, 


V’ = — fz X 3r2(—r)eos 1(—]) = =/3z 
== jtr? X 2rz= inex EY... (14); 
WX'g = — yyz X 3r°(— 8r)eos(— 1) = inrtz, 
0. GOH" = X'g = forts + arts = tr... (15); 
V’¥"g = dye” X 372(5r2)ooe-(—1) = frre? 
‘© GON = Y'y = parte + mez = fz = X EY... (16), 


»» (17). 


Repre- 


—_— Dre a5 = 
then x, — bas +E. . *-. (18) 
BOOKS RECEIVED. EB + \EY =e 
The Beginner's Book in German; by Sophie iot; ‘ _ yh — 2rz)? + r2(h — Wr 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Z Capen Semel Seen nee ae Feo. EB+1EY eu + +e (19). 
A Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations; by Wil- : 


s¥y =X... (20); 


P. Hale and Mrs Bernard Whitman; Second Part by Rev. E. E. Hale; That is, multiplying (19) by z and equating with (1S), we have 
ties and classes, all sects and sections for a revival of devout Ameri- poles, 21.59 oo. aa "Alphonse Da a nile’ ence , 
can patriotism, There has been no life of Washington ready for| German: rauthat phen gy Bt ye RP i = | = ‘ 

‘ J , : i ; by Osear Faulhaber, Ph.D. — . Bad. | *88aming r and h = 4, then (21) beco 
this emergency. Some have dealt exclusively with his military and | 1am ——Aids for Teaching General History; by Ma GA te : (21) —_ 
official life; some have been too generous in their us- of mythical Die Braunne Erica; with English notes by g. 8. Joynes.— Onkle und 


Nichte; by Oscar Faulkbaber. Ph.D. ’ | The only applicable roo 22) i 
land Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Student’s Outline Map of Eng y app t of (22) is 


5r22* — Shrz® + (4h? + 10r?)z = Shr... (21). 
524 — 3227+ T4z = 32... (22). 
= = tang = .5534244, 
o's = KABYX = 28° 57’ 404”, 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM. 


This problem was first proposed by Prof. Daniel Ki 
P Monthly, Vol. I.. meg Rp e 


afterward copied by Artemas Martin PR.D., LL.D , in The School- 
through experience with practical pe in personality, literary von, wy Prem oks yy by R. R. Conn: price, 75 cents.—New | Day Visitor Mathematical Almanac for the year 1871. < 
taste, in philosophical discernment, Mr. T.odge combines the qualities a Ostning School ; has 

» 


. Si 
been copied by many mathematical publications ; tert 


solutions of the 





Outlines of Bible Btudy; by (t, M, Steele, D.D, Roxton: Leach, | te cases into which this problem is resalyab f 
B aver before been published ®, no solution of it hag 
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NEW YORK EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


a 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
July 2and 3, under the management of Prof. E. H. Cook, president of 
the Association and principal of the Potsdam State Normal School. 
The attendance on the first day was fully one thousand, probably 
one of the largest meetings ever held by the Association. The 
arrangements of the Executive Committee were excellent, and 
Walter B. Gunnison, of Brooklyn, the chairman, and his associates, 


were very efficient. 
HISTORICAL. 

This State Association had its ‘‘ germ’ in 1831, when a “‘ State 
Convention of Teachers and Friends of Education’? was held at 
Utica, N. Y., January 12, 13, and 14. We think this the earliest 
record of any purely State Association in this country. Rev. Dr. 
Davis, of Hamilton College, presided, avd there were delegates 
present from twenty-two counties. 

The next recorded meeting is one held at Albany, September 20 
and 21, 1836, five years later, at which about one hundred and fifty 
teachers were present. They passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we proceed to organize a ‘‘State Teachers’ 
Society.”’ 

A committee of seven was chosen to prepare a Constitution and 
make arrangements for a subsequent meeting, which was held at 
Albany. Feb. 18, 1837, and adjourned to meet in Utica, May 11, 
1837. Jabez D. Hammond, of Cherry Valley, was president. 
The ‘‘ panic of 1837”? doubtless caused a suspension of any further 
action of the body, for there is no record of any other meetings 
being held. Some county teachers’ associations had been organized 
as recommended by the body in 1837, and at a meeting of the 
Albany County Teachers’ Association held in March, 1845, the late 
lamented T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, moved a resolution for 
and eloquently adv the organization of a ‘‘ Teachers’ State 
Convention,’’ and a committee was chosen to correspond and make 
arrangements with the teachers of the state for such an organiza- 
tion. A call was issued for a State Convention, and an organization 
was effected at Syracuse, July 30, 1845, with the well known and 
able champion of the public school system, ‘‘ Mr. William Ross, of 
Seneca,”’ as president protempore. ‘The sessions held two days, and 
the topics discussed were, ‘‘ Reading of Scripture in Schools.’’ 
‘Corporal Punishment,’’ ‘‘ Supervision,’ and ‘“‘ Teachers’ Inati- 
tutes.’’? Chester Dewey was the first elected ident of the Asso- 
ciation, and the first anniversary was held in Utica, August 19 and 
20, 1846, J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, first vice president, presiding. 
The lecturers at this meeting were Messrs. Salem Town, David P. 
Page, Rev. Mr. McIlvaine and Hon. A. Stewart. Letters were read 
from Horace Mann, Ira Mahew, Henry Barnard, John Beck, and 
other distinguished educators. Meetings have been held annually 
every year since, except in 1849, when the cholera was raging in 
New York. 

Among the distinguished men who have-been presidents of the 
Association are Samuel B. Woolworth. Charles Davies, Victor M. 
Rice, T. W. Valentine, Oliver Arey, L. Farnham, James 
N. McElligott, Edward A. Sheldon, James Cruikshank, Edward 
North, J. Dormon Steele, James H. Hoose, Andrew McMillan, 
Henry R. Sanford, James Johonnot, S. A. Ellis and others. 

Meetings bave been held in all sections of the state, but never but 
once in New York City, in 1850. This is the first meeting held in 
the city of Brooklyn The Association, as now constituted, was 
organized July 30, 1845, and incorporated in 1859. By virtue of a 
new Constitution, adopted last year, the future annual meetings 
will be held at Saratoga; this being the last of the migratory 
meetings. 

PROCEEDINGS, 

The Association was called to order by E. H. Cook, the presi- 
dent, at 9.30a.m. Prayer was offered by Prof. Oren Root, of 
Clinton. 


_After a few items of business had been attended to, Principal Geo. 
KE. Hardy, of New York City, was introduced, and read an able 
paper. Topic: 


The School Library a Factor in Education, 


Teachers realize, as no other class, the extensive circulation of 
flashy literature. If parents could but see and understand the 
nature of the mass of vicious books and papers that are to be found 
in the hands of their children, then perhaps they might realize that 
there are graver contagions than those communicated by bacteria 
and microbes. Particular reference is made to the vast aud villain- 
ous aggregation of the so-ca!led libraries and story papers that you 
can find on almost every news stand in the city. Fortunately ob- 
scene literatare is no longer circulated among the young, owing to 
the energetic societies t have taken the matterin hand. But 
some of these other pestilential sheets attain a circulation of half a 
million copies. When we come to the consideration of the right 
kind of reading: matter for the young, we are brought at once, as 
has been well said, *‘ to a means of education more potent than the 
schools themselves.” The problem is not so much how to read as 
what to read. My experience has convinced me that there are few, 
if any, children in our schools in whom the experienced teacher 
cannot develop the taste for good reading. A great duty and re- 
sponsibility rest on teachers from the very outset of their school 
vork ; for theirs it is to farnish the books and to stimulate in their 
young charges the taste for good reading.’ There are children who 
greedily devour books, reading anything and everything at all 
Umes, but the end of all such mental tippling is as manifest as that 
of a drunkard. What can we do in such cases? Much. Not 
quite everything, but more than most of us suspect. In the con- 
‘mplation of this problem let us ever bear in mind that young 
People acquiring the habit of good reading,—a habit fraught with 
consequences more serious to them than any of us can foresee,— 
ee need of good opportunities and wise counsel than of 
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We can train the moral natures of our scholars through the books 
We give them to read, and in this way solve a vexed question. Bat 
“are should be taken that the matter is not of a didactic turn, for 
‘ict iavariably weans and repels, if it does not disgust, children. 

da very sharp distinction should be drawn between those of the 

-goody. An extended 

© of such milk and water reading, which to-day unfortunately 
tents the staple hi of our Sunday-schools, will, in a short 
wn, paesform the reader from an honest flesh and blood boy to a 
tare’, young hypocrite, or else to a puling, sentimental crea- 
a the emotional side of whose natur : has been abnormally devel- 
> pn at the expense of the practical. Books bringing into the lives 
fo our children more of love of God and country, a higher regard 

* truth and purity, and « respect for authority, will make 


® BUoreeef al — to right th inking and right doing 09 their part, 
strong incentives to loftier ideals, 


fd offer to 


A well-selected and properly used schoot library ought to be 
found in every schoolhouse in the land. No greater source of good, 
no more important factor in the whole educational machinery of our 
school system exists, outside of the teacher himself, than a judi- 
ciously selected and widely used school library. It should aim to 
be a little world of books in boyish life, its hopes, its ambitions, its 
aspirations, and its opportunities, and as such must be broad in its 
tastes and liberal in its sympathies. It should neither incline 
toward frivolity on the one hand nor gravity on the other. Fiction 
should most certainly have a place there. With children the first 
step toward acquiring the reading habit comes through fiction. 
We must not make the mistake of crowding the young too closely 
in the study of science and the examination of facts. Cultivate the 
imagination from such books as the Arabian Nights. In our proc- 
ess of uplifting, and also in the formation of correct taste, the 
child’s natural love for adventure can be utilized by the substitution 
of pareve of personal experience for those of the make-believe 
order. 
, Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Principal H. M. Lovell, of Elmira. 
He had been convinced for years that the danger to the coming 
generation was, to a large extent, in the literature. The critical 
study of the great masters does a great deal of good in the schools. 
The use of books has come to be a most important acquirement 
for a large proportion of men and women, and they should know 
how to glean the necessary information from the books and learn 
how to use it and not let it take possession of them. 

Professor Root, of Hamilton College, Clinton, followed, and said 
the essayist did not exaggerate the evils of bad reading or eulogize 
too much the benefits of good reading. He thought it would be wise 
for the Association to prepare a list of books on various trains of 
thought to be used in the various schools throughout the state. 

Professor Ellis, of Rochester. and Dr. W. J. Milne, of the Court- 
land Normal School, and Dr. Kellogg followed in a similar strain, 
and spoke of incidents demonstrating the benefit of a library in the 
schoolhouse. 

The second in the ular order was a paper by Miss J. Ettie 
Crane, of the Potsdam Normal School. Topic: 


The Value of Music in Education. 


The real value of music in education is appreciated only by the 
few ; even those who know most about music are as unappreciative 
as any of its true value in the schoolroom. The art of teaching is 
fast aseuming an importance second to nothing that occupies the 
thought and attention of the mation’s greatest minds, and through 
the teachings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbert Spencer, Froebel, 
and other great thinkers, education has come to mean the expansion 
and development of the whole nature of man. Then that system 
is the nearest perfect which neglects no of this many-sided de- 
volopment, and those branches of study whieh accomplish most 
toward this end deserve rank as the most important. Properly 
taught, there is marked educational and disciplinary power in 
music ; it adds to school life a much needed means of culture. 

The physical, esthetic, and moral are the most neglected sides 
of education, but the demand for physical culture is growing. and 
yocal music furnishes the kind p physical training most needed. 
At the very foundation of good singing lies deep breathing. Teach 
a child to breathe deeply, make it a habit to which he clings 
throughout life, and you have given him that which will very materi- 
ally assist in warding off almost every disease to which flesh is 
heir. Conld we but teach all our girls to sing, many of the diseases 
prevalent among them would be annihilated, and corset bones 
would give way to strong muscles. In the education of the senses 
vocal music has a work which it alone can do. Music trains the 
ear to accuracy. It is objected that some people have no ear for 
music, but this deficiency may be remedied. The happiest faces 
in my classes are those of children who had absolutely no percep- 
tion of pitch when we began our work in singing, but who can 
sing as sweetly as their more gifted companions. The cultivation 
of this sense goes hand in hand with the cultivation of the eye, in 
awakening a love for the beautiful. 

The refining influence of good music is very noticeable in the dis- 
cipline of a school. Where singing is a daily exercise the rod is 
practically banished. 

The mental discipline gained from the study of music adds to its 
desirability as a factor of school work; it trains to concentration 
and close attention. Sight reading requires, also, accurate and 
rapid thinking. 

An element which helps to make the schoolroom a pleasant, cheer- 
ful place, which lifts the thoughts above evil things, which makes 
obedience a pleasure and creates a love for the good. the true, and 
the beautiful, assists in the moral training of the young. That 
music does this, none deny. Good music arouses a spirit of good 
will, creates a harmonious atmosphere, and where harmony and 
good-will prevail, the disobedient, unruly spirit finds no resting 
place. Herbert Spencer puts his final test of any plan of culture 
in the form of a question, ‘‘ Does it create a pleasurable excitement 
in the pupils ?’’ Judged by this criterion, music deserves the first 
rank, for no work done in the schoolroom is so surely creative of 
pleasure as singing. That music has been a failure in many places, 
and that it often falls far short of its ibilities, we must admit. 
The cause for this is readily seen. en music first began to 
attract attention in this country as a desirable addition to regular 
school work it was supposed that almost any one who could sing could 
teach the children to sing. This was a most natural mistake, and 
one that has been made in the infancy of other kinds of school work. 
The teachers first thought best fitted to introduce manual training 
into the schools were skilled workmen, but they failed to secure 
the results for which this work was intended, because their aim was 
to train artisans; the educational side of manual training did not 
appeal to them. So our first teachers of music in schools sought to 
make musicians of their pupils, but having no pedagogical basis 
for their teaching, failed not only to accomplish the true aim, but 
even their own narrower one. 

But a revolution has set in. That the regular teacher is the one 
to do this work, Ll agree; but against her being expected to do it 
with the present m r advantages for preparation, and often with- 
out the supervision of a special teacher, I If we are thor- 
oughly convinced of the value of music, let us establish schools of 
music for teachers. Until some adequate means for the preparation 
of teachers is afforded, music can never hold the place in any system 
of education, which it rightly deserves. But this fact is bein 
more thoroughly appreciated day by day, and the good wor 
advances. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. F. H. Damrosch, of New 
York City. , 

; Committees. 

President Cook then announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees : 

Inspectors of Elections—W. A. Campbell, Brooklyn; W. E. 
Stearns, Cape Vincent; Principal J. Bartate, Irvington; W. A. 
Baldwin, Volney; Michael R. McDonald, Norwood; G. Fuller, 
Batavia. 

Finance Committee—Supt. S. A. Ellis, George M. Carman, W. 
H. Renedict. ; 

Committee on Record—C. W. Bardeen, H. R. Sanford, Mary J. 





Miller, Clara Russell, Supt, O, E. Gretan, 
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Committee on Resolutions—Jobn Gallagher, C. H. Verilla, A. M. 
Kellogg, A. J. MeMallen, E. C, Hanaway. 

Nominees to appoint Executive Committee—Professor Root, L. C. 
Foster, Prof. H. M. Lovell, F. S. Capen, J. H. Stout, Fred E. 


Payne. 

Critical Reading 
was the subject of the last paper, by William H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn. © said : 

An education at the present day which neglects either physical 
science or manual training is ily incomplete. Far more in- 
complete, however, would the education be which would neglect 
literature. Aside from other good and sufficient reasons for entering 
upon a course of critical reading, I believe with Dr. Arnold that 
fullness and freshness of knowledge on moral subjects is to be found 
chiefly in literature. And with John Morley I count him a literary 
student who through books explores the strange voyages of 
man’s moral reason, the impulses of the human heart, the chances 
and changes that have overtaken human ideals of virtue and bap- 
piness, of conduct and manners, and the shifting fortunes of great 
conceptions of truth and virtue. What better preparation can 
there be for the duties of life than a study which teaches us to 
know man and to know human nature? True, life itself is the 
greatest teacher. But if, before the entrance upon active life, 
some knowledge of the large and primal duties and sympathies is 
not implanted in the mind; if some ideal of beauty, of the higher 
life, is not formed; if good motives are not set upon a firm found- 
ation, then life is more apt to lead to sin and shame and emptiness 
than to moral rectitude and fullness of enjoyment. That through 
the study of literature some knowledge of duty may be obtained, 
that high ideals may be formed and good motives established ,—this 
is the reason that literature should be not only read but studied, 
should be absorbed as well as enjoyed. 

And now, how should it be studied ? Let me suggest a few meth- 
ods successfully employed in higher grammar grades. What shall 
we read? For our purpose anything will serve in which the moral 
tone is high and the expression reaches the dignity of a fine art. 
Poetry, fiction, history, criticism, oratory, we may choose any or 
all. The only provisos are that the piece selected shall be as to 
matter, length, and language, well within the comprehension of 
the student, and that, when selected, it shall be studied in its en- 
tirety. The ordinary reading books do not farnish what we want ; 
they are at best but collections of fragments. The teacher should 
have a strong love for literature and be well prepared. He must 
know his Homer and his Dante (not necessarily in the original), 
his Chaucer, his Spencer, his Bacon, his Shakespeare, his Dryden, 
his Pope, his Swift, his Burns, his Emerson, his Whittier, and the 
other great souls that have written not for an age but for all time. 
He must be familiar with the great critics, so far at least as to un- 
derstand methods of criticism. And, fortunately, in this day of 
cheap books all this is within the reach of every one. He must 
also understand the well established principles of education, partic- 
larly these three things: In all inquiries the object sheuld be to 
discover resemblances and differences; proceed from a whole to 
its parts; nothing should be to!d a child which he can find out 
or be put in the way of finding out for himself. To be 
gin with, read a new selection at least three times; the first 
for pleasure and to mark the natural divisions of the work; the 
second to gain more intimate knowledge of these parts and an ade- 
quate conception of each of the characters, to mark the passages 
for memorizing ; and third, to get at the meaning of complicated 
sentences and difficult words, to understand the allusions and to ap- 
preciate its rhetorical beauty. The study of the parts may furnish 
several themes for composition writing, as may also the study of 
character. I know few more usefal mental gymnastics than to se- 
lect from such a work as ‘‘ Miles Standish ’’ adjectives that accur- 
ately characterize the hero, and then require pupils to find actions 
that will prove or disprove the characterization; or to group the 
actions of one of the dramatis persone in classes, and to require the 
pupil to find adjectives that will suitably describe the characters. 
In such exercises the rules of both deductive and inductive logic are 
brought freely into play, while the pupil is learning that lesson, 
most necessary for actual life, to judge men by their acts, not by 
their looks or words. When these exercises are completed in detail, 
the student may again be asked to write an abstract of the sélection 
studied, if it is long—a paraphrase if it is brief. A comparison be- 
tween this composition and the first will show not only how far he 
has profited by his study, but will form a fitting criterion of his 
mental advancement. 


Principal A. M. Wright, of Waterville, opened the discussion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Over 1,300 of the teachers were entertained by an excursion in 
the iron steamer Sirius, leaving at 1 p. m. and returning at 6 p. m., 
lunch on board being served to all. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Academy of Music was tastefully adorned with palms and 
ferns and sweet-smelling plants, and on the platform were seated 
many prominent citizens. Mr. Cook introduced as presiding officer 
the Hon. A. C. Chapin, mayor of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix, postmaster and president of the board of 
education, in a very happy address of welcome, made this reference to 
antiquarian free schools, which will be of special interest now that 
the discussion is going on all over the country: ‘‘ We are well met 
at this time,—for perhaps you do not know it, and I might not 
have known it but for the antiquarian researches this address im- 

upon me,—that we have a right now to celebrate the two hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth anniversary of the establishment of free 
schools in the state, which occurred that number of years ago, eo 
the chronicles say, on the Fourth of July, in an old octagon church 
within a rifle shot of this place. This first free school was estab- 
lished by the old Dutch settlers in 1661, when Peter Stuyvesant, 
who was ruling the city across the river, sent here, to a town then 
called Breukeler, a teacher whose duty it was to ‘act as court 
messenger, serve summons, conduct the services of the church, lead 
the choir on Sundays, ring the bell for public worship, and dig the 
graves.’ This teacher received $20 a year, which was the whole 
amount of the tax levy, and his salary was paid in Indian wampum. 

President Cook was then introduced by the mayor, and made a 
very hearty response to the kind welcome that had been tendered 


the teachers. 
The Annual Address 


was delivered by Dr. Francis L. Patton, president of the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, who “‘ talked off the top of his mind’’ with- 
out pretending to make any elaborate address. His remarks in 
brief were somewhat as follows : 

In order that we may understand our bearings in this matter of 
education, let us understand where we are as a race and how we 
got there. Between the typical savage and the typical gentleman 
of to-day there is a great difference. We call it progress. How 
did this come about ? Schools did not make it. Grammarians did 
pot make it. It has come about without purpose on the part of 
individuals and in the natural evolution of humanity. Human 
nature has been moving on and up by an instinct that looks very 
muoh like inspiration, and I thiok it is inspiration, Civilization ia 





simply God in history, That ia where weare; pow by what prooesg 
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- yi i i Drawing. 

did we get there ? Without any purpose, without any effort, with- | i 

out pe conscious adaptation of means ‘to ends, it has got here.| Prof, Walter S. Perry, of Brooklyn, delivered an address on the 
Education is simply the efforts that we individually make to realize subject, ‘ Drawing as Related to Public School W ork. The 
in the case of the individual what has already been attained in the speaker called attention to the intimate relation that drawing bears 
case of the race. In doing this we find that certain things have | to all constructive work,—thereby demonstrating its universal ap- 
any erp ha enp ewe foerdge ged oe. pre tear Caer eed neg emptied a Be sey ba 

en 6 : bs . 
swatch ad ae auntilenien chitiemaiien te te auto tats |siows, and as many views as are necessary to the workmen. This 
In the first place we are conditioned by the child’s mind. If he | is one phase of the subject. fips there are Came i. 
t ind tdo much with him. It does not make he the image or jietoria appearance whic e pho ap 

me differcace whether his father had wind or his mother had mind. | vould present if the buildings were finished. All pictorial art 
Genius does not run in the blood. The object we have in view in @| opens up to the mind a broad realization of the whole expanse of 
large system of public education is not to enable the genius to tran- | nature. Decoration in all its scope and detail of enrichment forms 
scend unfortunate circumstances, but to lift the general average |g third division, and all art, industrial or otherwise, must come 
a little higher. Then there is a second thing we have to consider ynder one of these three divisions. Drawing is not merely a means 
that limits our work and conditions our success very largely, and | of training the hand and eye to accuracy, it is a world-wide lan- 


that is the child’s antecedents,—heredity,—for, although genius 
does not run in the blood, blood counts for something. We recog- 
nize it in the dog and the horse; and if we are slow in recognizing 
it in men, we are all the more foolish on that account, It has some- 
thing to do with it. It will give grace of form, qualities of mind 
and aptitudes of study that make it impossible for us to deny that 
aman has something to be thankful for when he says he is well 
born, You can put equality in the Constitution of the United 
States. Inequality will stay in the constitution of the human soul 
It is there, and it is to be considered and taken note of. Then we 
have to consider a third limiting circumstance, and that is environ- 
ment by the family he grows up in, the ple he talks with, the 
boys he goes to school with, and the teachers thut teach him. 

Fen, then, I say these things are to be considered, and when 
we consider them we see how foolish men are to suppose that all 
you have to do in order to build up a great university is to get two 
or three millions of dollars and import thirty or forty professors 
from all parts of this country, of the world, and plant it in some 
region of the country where there are no culture, no surroundings, 
no antecedents. In time you will find out that a university isa 
thing that grows and is not built. People do not see that, and 
simply because they do not see how large an element of education 
is, after all, not within the sphere or purpose, not within the 
adaptation of means to ends. ecan only teach that which has 
already been received and accepted as true by the great body of the 
world. It is the function of the teacher to express what has taken 
place, not to express what ought to take place. It is perfectly 
clear that, with this ever enlarging, ever widening body of know!l- 
edge, what can be taught is limited. It used to be thought one man 
could teach twenty four boys, now it takes twenty-four men to teach 
one boy, and there is no sympathy for the boy. Edueation is not 
a stofling process. It does not consist in filling a boy’s head full 
of facts. It does not consist in drawing out what is in the boy,— 
precious little you will get. We have been taught that education 
‘aa leading art. The consequence is we put a boy without any 
i leas to the silly, stupid, and absurd task of writing what he calls 
compositions. That is only aggravating what is becoming a na- 
tional evil,—pretervatural fluency in the art of saying nothing. 
What, then, are we to do? It seems to me I cannot express 
this better that by saying our object in educating a boy is to realize 
in him in the best pos-ible way the true relationship between sub- 
ject and object. What we want to do is to conserve the balance. 
Don’t make education a mere matter of stimulating the mind. Onur 
whole business, as I understand it, is so to dispose the boy that he 
may be ready for information. You cannot draw a hard and fast 
line between theoretical and practical education. On the contrary 
what is considered practical is often theoretical, and what is thought 
theoretical is frequently practical. There ought to be a just pro 
portion, in the matter of education, between that portion which is 
simply disciplinary aud that which is informational. Oae of the 
fallacies of this age is teaching people to think when they have no 
‘*thivkers’’ You are having the boy learn when there is vo in- 
te)lectual health in him. 

I wish that somehow this great body of cultivated men and wo- 
men, engaged in public school work, were better articulated into 
the university system of the country. I think it would be for the 
benefit of all concerned if the two systems were brought together, 
—the private and the public sshools. In other countries this is 
done. They do it up in Canada. Ip closing, he emphasized the 
ethical aspect of education, making it the most imperious duty of 
the teacher to teach by precept and example the stability of govern- 
ment and the beauty of well doing. ‘The boy must be taught that 
it isasin tolie. The teacher must have a religion,—no matter 
what it is, lt him have one. Boys and girls must be taught that 
there is such a thing as truth as well as such a thing as knowledge. 
Teachers must have clear convictions aa to their moral responsibil- 
ity and as to the sacredness of their duty. ° 


SECOND DAY. 


In the necessary absence of Miss Elizabeth Lombard, of Boston, 
the subject ‘‘ Kindergarten as related to Primary Work,’’ was dis- 
cussed by Miss Caroline T. Havens, of the Felix Adler Schcol for 


Workingwomen, in this city. She showed how the kindergarten 
was formerly misunderstood and opposed by many when first intro- 
duced, but now that it was better known it was cordially welcomed 
The kindergarten and the primary school should work in perfect 
harmony. The mother, the kindergartner, and the teacher 
should join hands. Miss Havens proceeded to expound the 
principles of Froebel’s system, and pointed out how a far firmer 
mental grasp was secured by the child than could be secured in any 
other way. At the same time skill of hand was obtained. Many 
mothers looked with scorn at the productions of children in the 
kindergarten, but the effect of the work upon the mind of the child 
was the thing to be considered. 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers, unanimously elected, will serve for the 
ensning year : 

Preside.t—Walter B. Gunnison. 

Vice-Presidents—A. C. Hill, Mrs A. G. Benedict, Miss Augusta 
J. Balch, Elijah A. Howland. 

Recording Sec’y—A.W. Morehouse, A ssistant—Fred L. Dewey. 

Transportation Agent —Arthur Cooper. 

Treasurer—C. N. Cobb 

Executive Committee—H. P. Emerson. George E. Hardy. 

Superintendent of Exhibits—John F. Woodhull. 

Members of the Executive Committee for Three Years—H. P. 


guage. And if it is a language, it is the embodiment of thought, 
and drawing in the public schools should be taught as a means of 
thought expression. The pupil is to be led to observe, to discover, 
to think, and then to express his thought by graphic aod verbal 
language. ‘Thought first, then skill. Learning to draw is learning 
to see. There are comparatively few people who really see much ; 
they simply look at things. If you see well, you can describe what 
you see. Any system which does not recognize the three funda- 
mental divisions of the subject,—the facts of form, the appearance 
of form, and the decoration of form,—is incomplete. These divis- 
ions should go down into the lower schools. One year of primary 
life is worth two five or six years later, if the subject be dropped 
till then. The schools should be equipped with suitable models, 
from the primary upward. They will last for years, and their 
value cannot be over-estimated ; they must be handled and studied. 
Expression should be given the greatest possible freedom. Except 
in the highest grades, have the work freehand altogether. Care- 
lessness is not to be encouraged, but uire children to express 
their thoughts freely, with a sweep and that come from careful 
training. This practice arouses interest. Pupils need some copies, 
well-drawn and absolately correct, and at times groups of good 
composition and objects of good form, and decorative figures of his- 
toric value, as they get too much in the habit of Jooking upon their 
own work as a standard of excellence. But elaborate and constant 
copying is dishonest and detrimental. The speaker closed, giving 
a résumé of the progress that has been made in this branch of study 
in the past few years, giving special prominence to the great im- 
provement that has been made in the West. 


Manual Treining. 

Mr. Henry M. Leipziger, of New York City, read a paper en- 
titled ‘* Manual Training in Kelation to Pablic School Work,’’ to 
which all listened attentively. Pedagogic ideas and systems 
must adapt themselves to changing environments. ‘I'ne most re- 
cent-and prominent feature is manual training. The system of ed- 
ucation adapted to the medieval age no longer suits the age of 
steam and electricity. Education always has borne an intimate 
relation to life. 





The State Superintendent's Address. 


Superintendent Draper delivered his annual address to the Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday evening. 

He devoted the larger part of the evening to a discussion of 
school work in the great cities. After pointing out the unprece- 
dented growth in urban populations in recent years, and the conse- 
quent importance of school work in the larger places as beariog 
upon the generak educational interests of the country, as well as the 
peculiar difficulties encompassing such work, he urged that one of 
the greatest educational questions of the day was how to get 
the best boards of education ia large cities. Experience had shown 
that it was either by popular election, or by an _ election 
held for the special purpose and independent of an election for 
other officers. He urged that school affairs should not be mixed 
up with municipal business. The interests of the schools should 
never be made to depend upon the caprice of a board of aldermen 
chosen for the purpose of paving streets and regulating hucksters. 
He urged that the board should be small in numbers, as well as of 
a reasonably long term of eflice, and that members should never 
be chosen to represent wards or sub-districta. 

Discussing the functions of school boards, he said that they were 
more legislative than executive. They must secure expert »gents 
to carry out their general purposes. The most important of these 
agents was the superintendent of instruction. Only one man ina 
million is fitted to be a superintendent of schools in a city of 50,- 
000 inbabitants, but as we have only fifty such cities and sixty 
millions of people, we ought to be able to find one for each city. 
The powers of the superintendent should belarge. He should con- 
trol the licensivg of teachers, and he should classify and arrauge 
thei so as to secure the best results. The board should not inter- 
fere with him except to remove him if he is unable to drive things 
along smoothly and satisfactorily. There must be discipline in a 
large force of teachers, but not the kind of discipline they have in 
a state’s prison. 
judgment within their respective epheres. 


policy of the superintendent and the whole body. ‘The man ealen- | 
lated for superintendent will find a way to brivg this all about. It! 
cannot be done by rule. He must have genius for it. If he does | 
not accomplish it, he must step down. 

Having organized a system, children must be passed through it, 

but not as we put wheat into the hopper and in jast so many min- 

utes bring out flour. They will vary in capabilities and home cir- | 
cumstances, and they must progress through the school system as) 
fast as they may with advantage and no more so. ‘Ihe rate of 
progress ought not to depend upon examinations alone. The 
teacher knows best about it. She should determine who should be 
promoted from one grade to anotber, and so long as she acts intel- | 
ligently and jastly, she should be upheld. When she does not, she | 
should be dismissed. - 
The scope of schoo! work in great cities was also discussed. In-| 
deed, the whole field was thoroughly considered, but it is impossible | 
for us to make more than the barest allusion to the features of the | 
address. 
Superintendent Draper then ennumerated facts and events which 

go to make up the sum of educational progress in the empire state | 
dariog the last year. He said that notwithstanding the defeat of the 





Emerson, Buffalo; George E. Hardy, New York. 





most important educational bill of the session, that in relation to com- 


leaden education of which more would be heard, we had secured 
much iwportant legislation. The teachers’ classes in the academies 
and union schools had been transferred to the department of public 
instruction, and the work was now being harmonized with the work 
in the-normal schools, the institutes, and the examinations. With 
these several agencies acting in harmony, New York had the most com- 
plete system for securing au efficient teaching service of any state in 
the Union. For twenty-five years districts must teach twenty-eight 
weeks of school in a year in order to share in public school moneys, 
This requirement was exteuded to thirty-two weeks. A most im por. 
tant bit of legislation was that providing that no trustee should hire a 
teacher for a term shorter than sixteen weeks. This was of no conse- 
quence in the cities, but every teacher in the country knew what it 
meant. The law was also amended eo as to require trustees in the 
country to levy a tax for teachers’ wages for four months in ad- 
vance, without any vote of a district meeting, so as to have money 
in hand with which to pay teachers regularly and promptly. The 
closing of the school year had been changed from |August 20 to 
July 25, and the annual school meetings from the last Tuesday to 
the first Tuesday in August. ; 

In conclusion the superintendent said that the school organiza- 
tion in the state was gradually becoming more symmetrical and 
complete. All interests were working together in good fellowship. 
In looking over the year’s work, there was not much to regret, 
while there was much cause for congratulation. He paid a glowing 
tribute to an efficient teacher’s work, and said that when in the 
‘* sweet bye and bye’’we should all journey beyond the river and 
the books of high heaven should be opened, he doubted not that the 
names of those who had devoted their lives, in wisdom and love, 
with intelligence, gentleness, and firmness, to directing the feet of 
little children up to an honorable manhood and womanhood, would 
be found high up on the page, if, indeed, they did not lead all the 
rest. 








ALABAMA. 





Alabama is booming educationally as well as industrially. The 
meeting of the Alabama Educational Association held in Birming- 
ham, June 25, 26, and 27, was by far the most successful ever held 
in the state. Over three hundred teachers were present, which is 
more than double the attendance of any previous year. The papers 
presented were all excellent, and the exhibit of school work, which 
is a new feature in this state, attracted considerable attention. 

The following were the main features of the program : 

Addresses of welcome,—on behalf of the city, Mayor B. A. 
Thompson; on behalf of the school board, Pres. Jas. E. Webb. 

Responses, Supt. J. B. Graham, Talladega; Mrs. S. F. H. Tar- 
rant, 

Annual! address, Pres. Solomon Palmer. 

‘* The National Educational Association,’’ Supt. J. A. B. Lovett, 
Huntsville. 

‘* Examinations,’’ Prof. G. W. Macon, Howard College; Dr. W. 
S. Wyman, State University. 

Miscellaneous business. 

** Technical Educatton,’’ Pres. W. L. Broun, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

** Thought and Its Expression,’ Prof. C. B. Van Wie, Florence. 

‘*The Mind and Its Development,’’ Dr. P. Brice, Insane Hos- 
pital. 

‘* Scientific Temperance in Public Schools,’’ 
Brice, of the W. C. T. U. 

‘* The Democratic Problem of Edacation,’’ Supt. F. W. Parsons. 
Tuscumbia; Prof. A. G. Bowen, Ozark. 

** Every-Day Work in the Lowest Primary,’ Miss Julia L. Dick- 
son, Birmingham. 

‘** Educational Mass-Meetings,’’ short addresses by Governor 
Seay and others. 

‘* The Study of Eoglish,’’ Dr. B. F. Meek, State University. 


‘ 


Mrs. Ellen C. 


The address on ‘‘ Technical Education,’’ by President Broun, of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, deserves especial mention. 
| It took advanced ground in favor of scientific training, and showed 

that the educators of the state are realizing the need of a more 
| practical training than that which has been heretofore desired. 
| 





| The paper read by Dr. Brice, of the Insane Hospital, on ‘‘ The 

| Mind and [ts Development ’’ was scholarly and interesting, but 

| raised a breeze among some of the members, who thought it fav- 

| ore d evolution. A vigorous discussion left the question of the 

| ‘* primordial germ ’’ still undecided. 

Antong the resolutions adopted were the following : 

| Resolved, That the Alabama teachers’ association favors the orga! 
zation of the * Southern teachers’ league” or “ association,” ia the | 

| terest of our southern educational system. And that the representa 


tives of the southern states at Nashviile be requested to meet and « 
, cuss the advisability of such an organization. 


Principals and teachers must have latitude of | Hesolved. That we, the teachers of Alabama, in association asse 
All must act within | bled, hereby renew our appeal made at our last session to the eitiz: 
general regulations, and there must be frequent meetings for con- | of Alabama who shall compose our next legislature, to take the ne 


Sary steps to establish, at the earliest possible date, an indust 


sultation and instruction, so that each may understand the general | institute and college for the white women of Alabama. 


Whereas, The appropriation from the state treasury is and m 
venga aad remain wholly inadequate to the needs of popular educs 

ion, 

Resolved, 1. That we consider local taxation for school purposes 
necessary to the welfare of our commonwealth. 

2. That we memorialize the next session of the legislature to sulbmi 
to the people anamendment to the constitution similar to the one in’: 
duced in the last legislature, permitting separate communities to ta 
themselves for the support of their schools. 

8. That we, as teachers, do what we can to influence popular se 
ment in favor of such an amendment. 


Resolved, That the Alabama educational association take gr: 
pleasure in expressing their ee of the ability and great s' 
cess with which the commissioner of education, the Hon. N. H. 
Dawson, is filling bis high position, and return thanks to him for } 
work so well an eg | performed, and for the many valuable contrib’: 
tions of bis brain to the cause of general and higher education. 

The officers for the next year are as follows : 

President ~O. D. Smith. 

Vice-Presidents—A. S. Andrews, J. W. A. Wright, M. K. 
Clements. 

Secretary—G. W. Macon. 

Treasurer—J. B. Graham, 

Executive Committee—J, H, Phillips, W.S. Wyman, C. B. Gibson. 

















DON’T ADOPT 


Text-books in Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Zool 
(Grammar, Reader or Texts), English (Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, or Literature), General History, Greek 


and Roman History, Drawing, Music Readers, Reading or Number for lower grades, Supplementary 


also Progressive Outline Maps, Arithmetic, School Hygiene and Kindergarten Su 


gud excellent Text-Rouks, to 


BD: GC, HEATH & CQ, Publishers, 1 4 5 


Boston, 











ogy, German (Grammar, Reader, or Texts), French 


Reading for Second, Third, and Fourth Reader Grade, 


pplies, withont sending for circulars and information about these recent 


New York, and Chicaga, 
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EDUCATI ONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA, 
State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 

Professor Barnard, of the Lick Observatory staff, 
has discovered a new comet, the fourth discovered 
him since coming to Mount Hamilton. 

The new Board of State Normal School Trus- 
tees has organized by the election of Ralph Lowe 
as president and Rath Royce as secretary. 

The State University, Berkeley, held its 20th 
annual commencement exercises on June 26. 
There were thirteen graduates from the law col- 
lege, and thirty-six from departments of art, sci- 
ence, and letters. H. C. Moffitt, of Oakland, re- 
ceived the university medal! for excellence in ath- 
letic science and military tactics. 

The Pacific Coast branch of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Cirele convened in annual 
session, July 1, at Pacifie Grove, Monterey Bay. 
The session inclades several series of entertaining 
and inatructive lectures. 

The fall term of the University of the Pacific 
opens August ‘is , 

The graduating class of ’89, of the San José 
Normal School, numbers seventy-one students, — 
the second largest class ever graduating from that 
school, the exception being the class of *83. 

Prof. C. W. Childs has been elected principal 
of the State Normal School at San José, vice Pro- 
fessor Allen, resigned. ‘The former has long been 
a member of the normal school faculty. 

Forty-seven graduates of the State University 
received diplomas on the 26th ultimo. 

Rosa Levinson has tendered her resignation as 
vice-principal of the Soath Cosmopolitan Gram- 
mar School. 

At the Yale commencement, Jane 26, one Cali- 
fornian received the degree of bachelor of arts and 
five the degree of bachelor of philosophy. 

Prest. Horace Davis, of the State University, 
has been made a vice-president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. . 

The 29th session of the Methodist College 
(South) at Santa Rosa opens August 14, 


by 





NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

Chadron people have let a contract for a $20,000 
college building, which isto be completed by No- 
vember; name, Chadron College. 

June 19, Franklin Academy, under the manage- 
ment of Prin. A. C. Hart, closed the most pros- 
perous term in its history. 

Prin, C. E, Bennett, of the Latin School in con- 
pection with the State University, has been 
elected professor of Latin in the University of 
Wisconsin, and it is feared by his co-workers in 
Nebraska that he wil! accept. 

Prof. O. C. Hubbell is the new president of 
Fairfield College, Fairfield. Prof. Hubbel] has 
for several years been principal of the normal de- 
partment of this institution, and is regarded by 
his fellow-teachers as in every way worthy the 
honor. 

The following superintendents of city schools 
have been re@lected : C. G. Pearse, of Beatrice, sal- 
ary $1,500; C. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska City, 
$1,500; W. W. Deummond, Plattsmouth, $1,500; 
E T. Hartley, Lincoln, $1,800; J. Alva Horn- 
berger, Fremont, $1,200; W. H. Skinner, Crete, 
$1,350; W. J. Wise, Pawnee City, $1,200. 
Changes are made as follows: Prin. W. Valen- 
tine, of the Academy, Nebraska City, becomes 
superintendent at McCook, at $1,500 ; County 
Supt. A. K. Goudy, of Pawnee City, is elected 
superintendent of Red Cloud schools, at $1,400; 
County Supt. C. A. Manville, of O'Neill, Holt 
County, is the new principal at Long Pine; Prin. 
G. KR. Chadburn, of Plattsmouth High School, 
takes a similar position in the Humboldt schools. 


The executive committee of the Southeast Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, consisting of Co. 
Supt. Miss Maria P. Upson, of Beatrice, County 
Sapt. W. M. Clarey, of Nebraska City, and W. E. 
Taylor held a special meeting at Peru, Jane 19, 
and arranged the following preliminary program 
for the next meeting of the Association: Place 
and time, Nebraska City, November 28 and 
“J, Iss0. The evening of the 28th: Presi- 
dent's address; Address of welcome and re- 
sponse. The day session, the 20ch: The require- 
ments for admission to the regular courses of the 
State University,—by whom prescribed (two pa- 
pers, pro and con); What Languages are properly 
4 part of the Course of Study in our High Schools ? 
Apportionment of school funds on the Basis of 
Attendance ; Reading ; Drawing Taught Inci- 
dentally. Evening session, 20th: Lecture. The 
full program will be announced in due time. 

June 19 closed another successfal year of the 
State Normal at Peru. The attendance for the 
year was large and the work done highly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. The whole faculty was 
unanimously reélected, but we understand that Miss 
] enelope Smith declined to accept, and that Miss 
Anna K. Strock was chosen to fill her place. 
Prin. George L. Farnham hopes to have com- 
pleted during the summer and fall a library and 
Bymunasium, costing $6,000, and a boiler room and 
workshop, costing $7,000. Some sixty students com 
pleted the elementary course of study and received 
teachers’ certificates. The graduates from the 
advanced course were Misses Bertha Blooming- 
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_18 LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
‘et what teacher can ‘liye well’’ in a town that 
i hot appreciate good work, and is not willing 
Pa@y a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
hn aut a fresh start in a new field where the people 
T. alive | to the interests of the schools, join the 

eachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
bela etlcnae. Send early for their circulars 


Ye time to become acquainted with you. 


dale, Edith Clark, Emma Lisco, Isabel Lisco, 
Anna Ord, Edward Alford, Waldo Bouton, and 
John Orton, 

_ The Nebraska Wesleyan University held a 
jubilee meeting June 19. Bishop Warren, of Den- 
ver, delivered the address of the occasion, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Haish, the Illinois barb wire 
manufacturer, proposed to endow a new depart- 
ment, the manual training school. He proposes to 
donate to the department one half of the proveeds of 
all his wire sold in the state of Nebraska until the 
sum reaches $50,000. One half of this amount is 
to be expended in building and the remainder to en- 
dow the chair of technology and pay the expenses of 
the department. The audience subscribed $1,015 
towards paying the salary of the teacher till the 
endowment becomes available. It was announced 
that some months ago Mr. Craig, of Kanaas City, 
offered the University $25,000 to go iato the en- 
dowment fund, on condition that an additional 
sum of $75,000 be raised and that at least five 
hundred lots in University Place be reserved for 
sale. The University retained six hundred lots 
and raised the conditional $75,000, making the 
$100,000 secure. The board on request granted 
the young ministers permission to erect a building 
on the campus to cost not less than $10,000. 





NEW YORK, 

The Onondaga County Teachers’ Council held 
its third annual banquet at the Empire House, 
Syracuse, the second Saturday in June. Among 
those responding to toasts were Professor Little, 
of Syracuse University, Principal Cook, of the 
Potsdam Normal School, and Miss M K. Smith, 
of the Oswego Normal School. 

Superintendent. James, of Omaha, Neb., on his 
Eastern trip spent a few days in the Syracuse 
schools. He was specially attracted by the work 
in penmanship. 

Prof, W. C. Gorman, for several years an as- 
sistant at Chamberlin Institute, has accepted the 
principalship of Pulaski Academy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Harrisburg Training School is to be con- 
gratulated upon its good fortune in securing as 
principal Miss Anna Buckbee, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s strongest women educators. Miss Buck- 
bee was for six years superintendent of the schools 
of Potter County, where she did distinguished 
work. 

D, R. Augsburg has resigned his position at 
the Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown. 
The school has reason to be proud of the success 
of the drawing department under Professor Augs- 
burg, the number of pupils having increased in 
three years from 40 to 400. 


WASHINGTON, 
Territorial Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The catalogue of the University of Washington 
makes a very fair showing. The pamphlet is in 
itself a typographical and artistic gem. The front- 
ispiece shows the University buildings and an ad- 
mirable view of Puget Sound and the Olympic 
Range. The University has a delightful location 
in the midst of a beautiful campus of 10 acres, lying 
upon one of the many billsides for which the city 
of Seattle is noted. The University was located 
in Seattle jast a third of a century ago. It was 
not until May 18, 186!, that the corner-stone was 
laid, and in the autumn of ’62 the University was 
opened for students, It has had the usual vicissi- 
tudes incident to pioaeer projects. ‘The two town- 
ships of land, donated by the general government 
for the support of the University, were early sold 
for nominal sums, which were soon consumed, thus 
leaving the institution with practically no income. 
The new era of prosperity that has come to Wash- 
ington, and the new order of things consequent 
upon statehood will, doubtless, bring brighter days 
to the University. Under the administration of 
President Gatch, the University has gained in 
attendance, popularity, and efficiency. During 
the past year the faculty has consisted of eight 
members. Two hundred and seventeen students 
were in attendance. The departments have been 
classical, scientific, normal, preparatory, business, 
music, and art. Thirty-five students have gradu- 
ated from the college course with degrees. Fac- 
ulty: T. M. Gatch, A.M., Pb.D., president; O. 
B. Johnson, L.L B., Natural History; J. M. 
Taylor, M.S., Mathematics; Rev. D. J. Pierce, 
D.D., Mental and Moral Science; Miss J. L. 
Chamberlin, Music; P. C. Allen, Assistant in 
Music; Miss Claire Gatch, Art. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communication to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


BDUCATION. 


-_- — 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


From July 2 to July 9, inclusive.) 





— Raniors of a French Cabinet crisis. 

— Annual Independence celebrations. 

— Sanday ‘‘ Blue Laws’”’ enforced at Laconia, 

— Serious washout on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

—Survivors of the Samoan disaster arrive in 
New York. 

— New Hampshire's railroad war thought to be 
at an end. 

— The World’s Sunday-school convention opened 
in London. 

—Connecticut veterans dedicate a monument at 
Gettysburg. 

— Death of Herr Weber, the late German con- 
sul to Samoa. 

— Steamer Haytien Republic reported safe in 
San Francisco. 

— Drowning accident at Moosehead Lake, near 
Greenville, Me. 

— The Northern Pacific intends to issue $15,000,- 
000 in new bonds. 

—A replica of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
unveiled in Paris. 

— Prof. W. R. Brooks, of Geneva, N. Y., dis- 
covers a new comet. 

— Framingham State Normal School celebrates 
its semi-centennial. e 

— Forty persons reported killed by a railroad 
wreck ia Virginie. 

— National Greenback Convention to meet in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 12. 

— General Sherman’s only son enters the priest- 
hood at Philadelphia. 

— A severe storm at Titusville, Pa., floods the 
town, doing much damage. 

— Gen. B. F. Butler presents Colby University 
with a portrait of himself. 

— Permit granted for the Rev. W. F. Davis to 
preach on Boston Common. 

— Decision by Judge Colt unfavorable to the 
Bell Telephone Company. 

— Emperor William of Germany narrowly es- 
capes death in Norway. 

— Kronsburg, a South Dakota village, reported 
destroyed by a wind storm. 

— Gen. J. E Johnston resigns his position as 
Commissioner of Railroads. 

— Death of George B. Hyde, for fifty years a 
teacher in the Boston schools. 

—Seven persons killed by the explosion of a 
firework’s factory near Paris. 

— Chicago decides that none but American 
citizens can be carried on her pay-roll. 

— The Pacific Mail Steamship Granada with 
her cargo, worth $325,000 reported lost. 

— Five young people of Allegheny, Pa., drowned 
while on a Sunday-school excursion. 

— The business portion of the town of Etlens- 
burgh, Wash. Ter., totally destroyed by fire. 

— The old ship Constitution is to go to Wash- 
ington, where she will be used as a receiving ship. 

—A washout om the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad near Lynchburg, Va., causes much loss 
of life. 

— The Nicaraguan Minister contradicts the re- 
port of probable war between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. 

— Funeral of the late Mary A. Brigham, Presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College, at 
Westboro, Mass., her native place. 

— The Mobile Life Insurance Company sus- 
pends. This is the last of the eighteen life insur- 
ance companies started in the South in 1870-71. 

— Ear! Danraven will enter the Valkyrie in the 
fall regatta of the New York Yacht Club, and 
will also sail for the Paine and Goelet cups. 

— A large delegation leaves Boston to attend 
the eighth annual convention of the National 
Christian Endeavor Society, which meets at Phil- 
adel phia. 

— The strike of laborers in Duluth, Minn., re- 
sults in blood-she’?. Two men killed; thirty 
wounded, two probably fatally. Further trouble 
anticipated. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
If you are Nervous, 
and cannot sleep, try it. 


THE key to the success of the Teachers’ Co-op- 
erative Association is told in two words,—‘* hard 
work.’”? Mr. Brewer works from early morn till 
late at night, giving his whole attention to all the 
details of the bu-iness, and making himself famil- 
iar with the record of each teacher. It is this per- 
sonal knowledge of the qualifications of each 
member and his personal recommendation of his 
teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one io 
the Union. 





Summer School {or Teachers 


CEAN PARK 
LD ORCHARD, Maine. 
July 29th to Aug. 3d, 1889. 


Some of the leading Educators of New England 
as Instructors and Lecturers. 
Tickets for Session, $1.25. 
EXCURSION RATES ON RAILROADS, 
For further information apply to 


Prin. I. F. FRISBEE, 
Nichols Latin School, LEWISTON. ME. 








he busy season commences and while they 





EGISTER with the 
R N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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COVERS 
Get the Best and Cheapest. 


HOLDEN'S PATENT BOOK COVERS. 


Samples and Price-list mailed on reques*. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Patentee, 








SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
For other magazine notices, see page 63. 

— The July number of The Chautauquan pre- 
sents as its opening article a study by General H. 
V. Boynton on ‘“* Our National University,”’ the 
city of Washington; Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
gives some advice about ‘* Outings for Thin Pocket- 
books’’; the *‘Sunday Readings’’ are selected 
by Bishop Vincent ; Prof. La Roy F. Giffin, of 
Lake Forest University, furnishes a timely article 
on ** The Art of Keeping Cool”’; Ida M. Tarbell 
sketches the life of Madame de Stael; a brief de- 
scription of ‘‘ Student Life in Germany ”’ is given 
by F. M. Warren, Ph.D.: Olive Thorne Miller 
continues her observations of bird-life, this time 
writing of their ‘‘ Baby-Days’’; Prof. A. P. 
Coleman, Ph.D., of Victoria University, relates 
some thrilling experiences of his while ‘ Canoeing 
on the Columbia;’’ ‘* The Foreign Element and 
Prohibition’’ is the subject of a thoughtfal article 
by the Hon. Albert Giffin, Chairman of the Anti- 
Saloon Republican National Committee; Bishcp 
Mallalieu tells of his sight-seeing in ‘‘ Holy Mor- 
cow ;’’ John Murdoch describes ‘‘ Hunting ana 








Fishing at Point Barrow’’; James K. Reeve sug- 
gests ‘‘ Perfume Flower-Farming”’ as ‘‘a home 
industry in which the surplus labor of a household 
could be profitably employed.’’ ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Life in 1800”’ is a valuable historical article by 
Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph.D.; Ripley Hitch- 
cock gives a delightful account of ‘‘ Country Club 
Life’’; interesting facts regarding ‘‘ the Jews in 
the United States’ are given by Philip Cowen. 
The poems are by Ada Iddings Gale and Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. Besides the usual editorial 
and C, L. S. C. matter there is an account of each 
of the Summer Assemblies with an abstract of the 
work to be done there, the most prominent lectur- 
ers, and the date of Recognition Day. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People for July 
s acapital number throughont, including a ser- 
mon by Dr. J. H. Barrows, for Independence Day 
Service. A portrait of Dr. McCullagh of Brookiyn 


and a view of the Ross street Presbyterian Church, 
of which he is ;pastor, are the illustrations. The 
leading thoughts of the sermons of Drs. Van Dyke, 
R. S. Storrs, and others are fresh and suggestive. 
Notes and Suggestions for the Prayer Meeting, by 
Rev. J. L. Hill, and **‘ Some Elements of a Good 
Prayer Meeting,’’ by Rev. J. Stephen will be very 
helpful to pastors and lay workers. | Yearly sub- 
scription, $2.50; Clergymen, $2.00 ; Single 
copies, 25 cents. New York: E. B. Treat. 


— Good Housekeeping’s mid-summer number 
(July 6) bas much of practical use to housekeepers 
besides an interesting array of miscellaneous mat- 
ter. A timely paper worthy attention is the third of 
Mrs. Isabella Candee’s series on ‘* Amateur Enter- 
tainments,’’ which describes in detail several novel 
and taking forms of entertainment suitable for the 
summer. ‘‘ One Woman’s Summer”? is a pleasant 
sketch by Rath Armstrong. Some novel recipes 
from a Caban kitchen are furnished. and the 
**Canning of Fruit’’ is made simple by Mrs. 
Ormsbee’s careful directions. ‘There isa generous 
supply of poetry, and the departments are very 
enjoyable. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for July has poe- 
try, fiction, and essays to suit every taste. The 
new serial, which opens the number, called ‘‘ En- 
gaged to be Married,’’ certainly has an engaging 
title. ‘‘ Going to the South Pole’’ is well written 
account of exploration in that direction by E. J. 
Webb. The chapter on ‘* The Working of the 
Telephone,”’ is an entertaining contribution; and 
the ‘‘ Family Doctor ’’ takes up several absorbing 
subjects, and give valuable hints thereon. An- 
other interesting department is that of the Fashion 
Correspondent which give the latest news from 
London and Paris. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


— The third chapter in the Symposium on 
Preaching Adapted to the Times forms the lead- 
ing article in the Jaly issue of the /lomil-tic Re- 
view. This is by Prof. R. B. Welch, of Auburn 
Semioary, on the subjsct ‘ Training for the 
Work and in the Work.’’ Professor Painter, of 
Roanoke College, discusses with learning and 
ability, ‘‘The Papacy and Popular Education.”’ 
Dr. Coburn gives the first of a series of papers on 
Eryptology which bids fait to be highly enter- 
taining. he sermons, nine in all, are by able 
preachers. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. $3. 








DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE 
STANDISH 
HOUSE. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 





Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 
Less than an hour from Boston, by steamer — cool, no 
dust — or by railto Hingham. Address, for particulars, 
J. W. C. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Room 6. Hours 12 to 1. Special attention 





given to private dinner parties. Telephone Con- 
nection, ; 
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Some Recent Publications 








Tule. 
Derrick Vaughan. ° ° ° P 
Dinnerology. . ° . ° 
The Coming School. ° e ° ° ° 
Plain Talks. _. es . . . ‘ 
Impressions of Russia. . : . —_ 
A Latin-English Dictionary. ‘ ° 
The Beginner’s Book in German. ° ° * 
Between the Lines. . ° 9 
Uncle Peter’s Trust. ° ‘ ° ° 
English Past and Present. . e e ° 
German for Americans. . . . e 
Sunday School Stories on the Golden Texts. 
Geometrical Conics. ° ° ° 
Henry the Seventh... ® ‘ P 
Two Chapters of Irish History. e . ° 
Trigonometry. . : . ° ° e 
Graduated Course of Natural Science. 
Wheat and Tares. ° . ° 


The Wedding day. ° ° ° ° 
Heart Stories. . ° e e . . 
In Three Cities. . ° ° . ‘ 
David. ° * . . . . « 
That Dowdy. ° . 


Ingoldsby Legends. ‘ ° . . . 
Fifty Years on the Trail. ° ° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
TEACHERS and students of chemistry are ad- 
vised to send to Bullock & Crenshow, 528 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, for information in regard to 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus. They fur- 
nish the best quality of laboratory supplies for 
colleges and schools at reasonable prices. They 
are entirely reliable, and will send only such goods 
as they warrant pure and of good quality. They 
have new and numerous brands of Filter Papers. 
The convenience of chemically pure and washed 
cut filters has rendered them almost a necessity 
for rapid and frequent analyses; the high price of 
the brands previously upon the market has been 
the only objection thereto. They have endeavored 
to overcome this by offering the new B. & C, Fil- 
ters, chemically pure, washed aud unwashed. 
The larger sizes of these papers they supply also 
ready folded, a great additional convenience. They 
are the agents for the superior C. P. Chemicals, 
marufactured by Dr. Theo. Schuchardt of Gorlitz, 
and Dr. Marquart of Bonn. Absolutely pure and 
concentrated acids a specialty. Catalogues fur- 
nished upon receipt of the postage, 5 cents. See 
advertisement on 2nd page of the JOURNAL. 








IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


4 Publisher. ; Price. 
a D Appleton & Co,NY, $ 25 
Pan Belford, Clarke, & Co, NY 1 = 
Kenyon Cassell & Co, N Y = 
Harris 7 pls). . 
Brandes T Y¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Gepp & Haigh Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 - 
Dariot " . ptt 4 
King Harper & Bros, N Y 1 25 
Perry sg eth ™ 1 
Trench Humboldt Pub Co, N Y 45 
Mayer I Kohler, Phila 1 00 
Hale & Whitman Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 00 
Cockshatt Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Gairdner « 7 ~ P bs 
Ingram o “ 2 
Johnson “ - : 2 25 
Loewy os o 60 
Clayton JB Lippincet & Co, Phila 1 25 
Hurst H H Otis, Buffalo, N Y 60 
Bartlett G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 75 
Fraser “ se “ “ 75 
Deane A DF Randolph & Co, N Y 1 00 
Sheldon Street & Smith, N Y 25 
Barham Ward, Lock & Co, N Y 1 00 
O’ Reilly F Warne & Co, N Y 1 00 


The Kodak. 
“You press 
the button, 
we do the 


rest.”’ 


(te ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK, 





Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 





For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Oh, that this world were twenty times colder! 
(That’s irony red-hot it seemeth to me.) 

Oh, for a turn of its dreadfal cold shoulder! 
Oh, what a comfort an ague would be! 


Oh, for a grotto frost-lined and rill-riven! ' 





stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


E. J. MATTHEWS & Co., bankers, agents of 
the Cheque Bank, 2 Wall street, New York City, 
issue @ pamphlet containing the names of about 
seventy different bookstores and a proportionately 
large number of men in every other line of trade 
in England, who accept their cheques as cash in 
payment of bills. This would seem to be the best 
possible endorsement of the reliability of the house 


that is aiming to accommodate itself to the wants 
of teachers and other European tourists. 





—‘‘Tlere Lam,’’ as an Esterbrook Pen said 
when a customer asked the stationer for the best 
pen in his place. 


Teacher.—‘‘ What is emphasis ? ”’ 

Pupil.—' Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of Chicago, 
plave special emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—** Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—‘“‘ On the word ‘ calls,’ ’’ 

Teacher.—‘' Why do not they, too, place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘call special attention’ in that direction.” 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association located ? ”’ 

**In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—** It is, then, well suited to this As- 
sociation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ 
to hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 








(INCORPORATED.) y 
Grants all College degrees without residence, but - 
ously guards them by Examinations at the ctnaente 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under # large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Those who have left Coll without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Pos uate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors 
Sens pootene. ae ven -, the Union ing 
page ournal 
ali faa Pecaton, Form, for mamberahfp, wil be 
stamps fr 4 on receipt of 10 cents in pos 
r- University, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. ch FREE to members and sub- 


Scooped in the rock under cataract vast! 
Oh, for a winter of discontent even! 
Oh, for wet blankets jadicicusly cast! 





—‘** Stick to your business,’’ is very good advice, 
but still there are a great many people in the 
world who have no regular and profitable busi- 
ness to stick to; and there are others who are 
following a line of business which is manifestly 
unsuited to them. Now, when such is the case, 
you had better write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot give you 
a pointer, They have helped a great many men 
and women along the way to fortune, and now 
stand ready to assist you, too. 


—‘*Scion,’’ ‘‘ coercion,’’ ‘‘ internecion,’’ ‘* sus- 
picion,’’ ‘‘ostracion’? (genus of armor skinned 
fishes), ‘‘ cestracion’’ (a kind of shark), ‘‘ con- 
cion’’ (oration), ‘‘epinicion’’ (triumphal song), 
**pernicion’’ (destruction), are the only words in 
the English language ending in ‘‘cion.’’ If any- 
body knows of any more, he will confer a favor by 
not writing to the newspapers about it.— Som- 
erville Journal. 





_ ApvicE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
“* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrha, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Science of Education, 


— BY — 


LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 


Headmaster of Boston Normal School. 























Dr. Dunton has consented to give a course of 
40 Lessems on the Principles of Education and 
their Application to Methods of Teaching, — two 
lessons a day for four weeks, — at the NORMAL 
SCHOOL in BOSTON, beginning 


Monday, July 29. 


Application for terms of admission to the class 
may be made to 
WM. H. FURBER, 

547 Union Street, 


Wr iting TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Blue Line Tablets, : : : : : 90 Cents, 
Sunbeam Tablets, : : : : : 0 
Eureka Tablets, . : : :.: : 0 
New Perfect Pencil Tablets, : 9 © 
Composition Books, : : :: : 90 © 
Quincy Practice Papers,: : : 9 © 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. | sys. w. shoemaker, a.m. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole subject 
of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the first of its kind. 


300 pages. Cloth, - - - - - «= ‘$1.25 
Introduction price, - > - . - ~ 75 
Exchange price, = -. « a ae .60 


The Hlocutionists Annual. 


“The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 


The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best selec- 
tions for the purpose, and second, that their cost is so slight that the book can be frequently changed 
and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of fresh material. 

200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price, “ 30 cts., mic 18S cts, 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued, 
Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their issue. 
They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being com- 
posed of the Klocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is the 
matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen the cost 
is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth,each, - - « =- 


1.50 
Introduction price, - o o @ = $ 90 





These introduction prices are made specially low, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct from 


Se < jreaeee not through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Grand Opportunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 
During the Coming 


| Chm $5 TO $25 EACH Institute Season. 


We want to cover every Summer Institute and Normal. 











In taking subscriptions for our papers you will be doing a noble 
work. You will be placing in the hands of your fellow-teachers 
what will help them in their profession, make them better teachers, 
and thereby promote the cause of education. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








scribers, AGENTS WANTED. 


MANCHESTER, N. A, 


Agency Department. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for July contains articles of the 
most important character by distinguished writers 
of our day. Bishop Potter, of New York, treats 
in an exhaustive paper ‘‘ The Scholar in American 
Life.’ He says it is not the multiplication of col- 
\eges that is wanted, but rather the eorichment, en- 
dowment of institutions for men who, whether as 
fellows or lecturers shall, in connection with the 
universities, be free to pursue original investiga- 
tion, untrammeled by the petty cares, the irksome 
round, the small anxieties which are sooner or 
later the death of aspirations and fatal obstacles 
to inspiration. Rev. Dr. E. E, Hule writes of 
‘* 4 Market for Books,’’ in which he holds that 
copyright is essentially of the same nature as 
patent-right, and should be governed by the same 
liberal principles. Mr. W. 8. Lilly gives another 
of his remarkable papers on ethics, the title for the 
present month being ‘* The Ethics of Journalism.’’ 
Prof. George J. Romanes makes a spirited reply 
to the attack made by Prof. St. George Mivart 
upon the ‘* Doctrine of Natural Selection,” in the 
Jaunenumber. ‘* The Attitude of the French Can- 
adians,’’ by Honoré Beaugrand, ex-Mayor of Mon- 
treal, is a defence of the French-speaking popula- 
tion of Canada. ‘** The World’s Supply of Fuel, 
how long will it last ?’’ is a question considered 
in the light of recent research by Professor McGee, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. Senator Justin S. 
Morrill contributes ‘‘Republican Party Prospects,’’ 
—the political article of the number. The ever- 
pressing problem of ‘*‘ Domestic Service’’ is con- 
sidered by Jennie June, and the Rev. H. Price 
Collier presents *‘ The Better Side of Anglo-ma- 
nia. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for July is an'ex- 
ceedingly interesting summer number. Essays upon 
thoughtfal topics and entertaining and inatructive 
descriptive articles are pleasantly mingled. Prof. 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale, opens the number with a 


discussion of the question, ‘* What is Civil Liberty?’’ 
A grimly fascinating subject is treated by Charles 
W. Pilgrim, M.D,, of the State Lunatic Asylum 
at Utica, N. Y., who contributes *‘ A Study of 
Suicide,’’ giving the usual motives and methods of 
self-murder. Accounts are given of two little 
known families of living things, with pictures 
showing their curious and graceful forms. One of 
these is ‘*Sea-Butterflies,’’ described by Prof. 
Carl Vogt; and the other is ‘‘ Fungi— Microscopic 
Forms,’’ by Prof. T. H. McBride. The debate 
over agnosticism is continued in a paper entitled 
** Christianity and Agnosticism,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Wace, and courteously criticises Mrs. Ward, 
the author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ Miss Adele M. 
Fielde gives more of her fascinating observations of 
Chinese customs, describing this time *‘ Farm-Life 
in China.’’ The power of man to lessen or in- 
crease the abundance of ocean food fishes is told in 
an article on ‘* The Artificial Propagation of Sea- 
Fishes,’’ by Prof. W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. In ‘‘ Muscle and Mind,’’ Frances 
Emily White, M.D. points out the connection be- 
tween physical and mental activity. There isa 
curious account of ‘* Kinship in Polynesia,’’ by Dr. 
C. N. Starcke, and Stephen S. Burt, M. D., con- 
siders ‘‘Some of the Limitations of Medicine.’’ 
An account is given of the short but brilliant ca- 
reer of the late Henry Carvill Lewis, with a por- 
trait of the young geologist. The departments 
deal with a variety of subjects of current scientific 
interest. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
oO cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for July is one of 
which the publishers may well be proud. It con- 
tains as usual a complete story, entitled ‘‘ Ten 
Minutes to Twelve,’ by M. G. McClelland; also 
part two of George W. Child’s ‘‘ Recollections of 
General Grant.”” John Habberton’s account of 


‘Our Greatest Inventor’? (Ericsson), alone 
is worth the price of a year’s subscription. Some 
feared that the introduction of a complete story 
would deteriorate the character of this excellent 
family magazine, but it is better and richer than 
ever. Its Poems, Stories, Hundred Questions, and 
Miscellany, are of a most interesting and readable 
character. Mr. Child’s recullections of General 
Grant reveal some new and interesting character- 
istics of the great American general. Among 
these that he was a painter of much merit. One 
picture is reproduced as the frontispiece of this 
number. It represents an Indian chief at a trad- 
ing port in the Northwest, exchanging skins and 


furs with a group of traders and trappers. The 
original is in the possession of Mrs. Grant. It 
has great merit as a work of art. The article 
is one of the most interesting and instructive ever 
written of Grant. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


—The July Wide Awake has two specially 
notable articles. One is Miss Seward’s ‘‘ Fourth 
of July at Robert College’? — the American Col- 
lege in Constantinople; the other Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s ‘‘ The Republican Court,’’ in which she 


gives portraits and biographies of eighteen of the 
prominent society women in General Washington's 
circle of friends. These portraits are from the 
celebrated Baltimore porcelains ewned by ex- 
Mayor Hodges of that city. Mrs. General Fre- 
mont writes graphically of her ‘Sierra Neigh- 
bors’’ in early California days. There are also 
many other bright things in prose verse, 
among them Mrs. Sallie Joy White’s ‘‘ Public 
School Cooking,’’ Prof. Starr’s ‘‘Geological Talk,”’ 
and plenty of original anecdotes and entertaining 
“short talks’’ in ‘‘ Men and Things.’’ Boston ; 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.40 a year. 


— The opening article in the July St. Nicholas 
is a atirring story dealing with Revolutionary 
times, by Miss Alice Maude Ewell. The illustra- 
trations, including the frontispiece, are by George 
Wharton Edwards. Harriet Taylor Upton contri- 


butes an interesting story entitled ‘‘ Louis the 
Resolute,’’ its illustrations being a characteristic 
autograph note from President Lincoln, reproduced 
in fac-simile, and a portrait of the boy. heodore 
R. Davis, the war artist, contributes a description, 
** How a Battle is Sketched,’’ and furnishes some 
of the rapid sketches, and also finished drawin 
rom the rough outlines. There is also a bright 
little sketch of the Prince Imperial of Japan, with 
a stirring description of a hand-to-hand conflict 
with a small American boy whose hat he had 
knocked off. A natural history serial, by Charles 
Frederick Holder, which will continue for four 
months, will be found full of valuable informa- 
tion. The poetry is of the best, and the list of 
artists contains many well-known names. 


—‘* The Artillery School of the Army’”’ at Fort 
Monroe is the subject of an exhaustive article by 
Henry Loomis Nelson in Harper's Weekly for July 


3d. One of the accompanying illastrations shows 
the point in the harbor of New York from which 
the gun that fired the famous ‘‘ Jubilee shot’’ in 
England in 1888 might send a 380 pound projectile 
into the business part of the city. The distance is 
over eight miles. 


~“— The Catholic World for July is at hand and 
has its usual quota of strong articles. The papers 
of special interest to educators are the ‘‘ Catholic 


University and its Constitutions;’’ ‘‘ Books and 
How to Use Them,’’ by an able teacher, ‘‘ Brother 
Azarias ;’’ “|A Famous Irish School and Its 
Founder;’’ ‘‘ Talk About New Books,’’ etc., 
etc. New York: Catholic World Office, 6 Park 
Place. $4.00 a year. 


— Good Housekeeping’s spring and summer num- 
bers have contained some of the best material ever 


compiled for the housekeeper’s use. The “‘timely’’ 
papers have been of special value, and the sugges- 
tions for young housekeepers have been equally 
serviceably for older ones. Good Housekeeping 
is published at Springfield, Mass, at $2.50 a year. 


—A portrait of Maud Howe, the popular daugb- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, serves as a frontis- 


piece of the July Book Buyer. A personal sketch 
of this authoress accompanies the portrait. 


— The current issue of Harper’s Bazar tells 
what to have at lawn parties and how to make it. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletic Review for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Fonk & Wagnalls, 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for July; terms, 81.50 a 
year, New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Forum for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New York; 
The Forum Pub. Co 

The Eclectic for July; terms, $5.00a year. New York: 
E. R. Pelton. 

The Universalist Quarterly for July; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Boston: Universalist Pub. House. 

The Unitarian Review fur July; terms, $3 00 a year. 
Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 

Shakespeariava for July; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 
The Journal of Franklin Inetitute, for July; terms, 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
Our Day for duly; terms, $2.50 ayear. Boston: Our 





Day Publishing Co. 








The New England Bureau of 
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TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THE TimE TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, S field, Mass.—'' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
‘and Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have ppovee highly satisfactory. We 
liave always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concernin the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ Lhave aever regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proot of my satisfaction 





and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

tom eae whe ith th tion and kind 

o leased with the atten an nd- 
naan snore ae Ged shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

New York, March 2, '89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ 


agencies. 





MOVING UP Did you ever see people stand in line at the post office, waiting for their mail? As each one is 
« supplied hé goes away, giving his place 


man who keeps his place in the line will eventually get 
so rapid moving upas inteaching. Oneyear we sent a 
salary of 82500. 


to the next. and so there is a continual moving up: the 
tothe head. In uo profession is there so frequent and 
man to Jersey City as principal of the high school ata 


* left a place at Iliun that we filled at 81600. The man who went there left a place at Canadota 


that we filled at $1200, He left a place at Amsterdam Academy that we filled at what the man could make out of 
it,and soon. This is perbaps the strongest hole of a successful Agevcy. We know a good ways in advance who 
are likely to fill certain vacancies high up, and we are accnstomed to calculate who will be the lucky ones to 
move up, so that sometimes before a £3‘ 00 place is filled we have calculated who will fill our 8800 place that this 
vecancy has created by successive promotions. Often and often it isso difficult to find asure man for some of these 


places that we feel like placarding the walls of every school-house with this motto. 


work wel! where you are 


“ To get to the top, do your 


and keep registered.” Presently you will be the man that fits, and if you do fit when you 


get there the Agency will keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try i*. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





VACANCIES. 











15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... #2000 and $3000 } ; ‘i 

32 Superintendencies, with salaries between..... -» 1200 “ esr Now is the time to write and learn 
85 Superintendencies, with salaries between..... 900 “ 1200 2 

95 Principalships of Town Schools ............. + 600 to 900 | of our work. For the past two 
Be ED BONOGT eivccnchocdbccdccstc cece cesgenceeses 600 1 - 

3 High School Principalships, above................... 1500 ek hav d 40 

3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 weeks we have average new 
465 High School Principalships ..............eccseeeee> 500 to 1000 


28 Ward, Grammar, and Primary Principalships .... 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 
48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 


60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 


ing from $60 and upwards, 
100 Same, with salaries below 860. 


54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 


matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normais. 
15 Artin Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


kindred subjects. 


600 and 1500 vacancies and four new members 





each day, — ten times as many 
WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosI- 





vacancies as members. 





| 
TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 


We have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 


cation. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) 


Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, '} Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with ony Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


enc for the Association in cities and towns where we have no 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
fications of the applicant for the werk. 








ARE YOU LOCATED 


If not, send at once for semi-monthly Report 


FOR SEPTEMBER ? 


of Vacancies now on the books of the School 


and College Bureau, of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill We have already recommended teachers. for 
over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing most gratifying results. We 


still have several hundred vacancies, and every 


mail brings new ones. If you are prepared 


for good work, we can hardly fail to have one or more places suited to your wishes and 


attainments. Our vacancies are direct from employers. 


Let us hear from you at once. Address 


Combines the Best 


Free Registration. “THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “oNZe 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 

fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 
Address, Mrs. J. 





41 Superintendencies, 

salaries from $850 to $2000. 
17 Positions in Colleges, 
48 High School Principalships, 


$600 to $1400. ' 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. 


W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


Salaries range from 8300 to 82800, 
C J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, IIL 











70 MONROE ST. 
GO, ILL. 
Features ever offered by an Agency. 
3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. 
e., Chicago, Ill. 











S2 High School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary positions, $400 to $750. 
30 Pesitions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 
$400 to $1000. 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA'VTIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 





Mr. OrvitLeE BREWER: 
We consider ourselves fortunate in 


205 N. Seventh Stre2t, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 


whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your agency with the utmost confidence. 


Very respectfully, 


A. D. Cotzarove, Supt. of Schools. 





RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Pullding, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | Western Office, 4 


8 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3% East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


’ 
Teachers’ Agency | 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Fore Teachers, Professors, and 
pmetiann, of Dow a for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


’ 
Teachers’ Bureau & 











w? 


[Both Sexes.) - 
Supplies Teachers, Governesses, u- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Lag 
Churches. Also -keepers, Stenographers, y- 
ists, to Business Firms. wars. A. D. CULVE 


. 929 Fifth Avenue. N. ¥. 





American Teachers Bureau, 








TEACHERS WANTED, “Se: cours isth veer. 


for any position in public or private school work. Good 





_sourens Sehool Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 


| duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
‘sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 


| @ registration fee of 82.00. No charge is made to those 


seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


50 TEACHERS, 
With «six oe at 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. J. E. MASSEE, Sec’y. 
Form for stamp. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
piiissssses LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. EE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








EGISTER NOW 
For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Hiram Orcutt, Manager. 
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- Appletons’ - Arithmetics in Atlanta. | 








Office Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 


This is to certify that at a meeting of the Board of Education on June 6, 1889, 
Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for exclusive use in the Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools of this city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetics 

(Signed) 


now in use, 


Ww. F. SLATON, 
Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with s practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. 
grammar and high school grades, 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural ——e and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Sclentine and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute at Cottage City. Address 
aow O. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,| A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


——AGENCY FOR—— If you have School Books which you do not care to 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
reer Wooo eran SAUVEUR'S, PRor. WENCKE- may need. Please send me a list of those you would | 
ACH, BE Z’S AC .’8, LON- | 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
antthe ee th of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN!  gend orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


8 OF BOOKS in Foreign panqmaages. 
7 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 








Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 








144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Civics for Youne Americans. 
! By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


Standard Educational Series, 
The author has shown in a waitintble tow and interest- 


Introduction Price, ing yey. ane in language — son a ten-year-old 
» y the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
Standard Ist Re ader, s+ « « « « 18 Cts, ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
“ %d “ fa” wees 80  |others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
, for geomemee grades. The subject not being generally 
rT) 3d “ e «+ © © «© » 43 «© | taught in these es, the grammar school pupil has no 
- - ‘ opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi. 
4th « «© © « « « 48 © | ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
6 5th 6 «< | 0 good =. It is hoped that “CIViICcs FOR YOUNG 
ot Soe eeceoe @ AMERICANS As lremedy this grave omission in our 
‘6 > ™ «< | COurses of study. 

I ronouncing Speller, - « 18 Just enepeed Jor exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 

“ Elementary Arithmetic, » 42 & | introduced in various other parts of t/ e country. 





“ Complete “ . . 60 « A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 KE, 14th St., New York. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK co, | EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. *°1 Brosaway. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Copies of any of the above books t ipt otmsene New Au hae DL 
8 of oks sent upon rece 
of introduction prices. , . Kecteis Bronch roy pean Cepeee 
Correspondence solicited. (M] Heed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. , 5 Somerset St., Boston. 





CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLEs M. BARROWS, 


One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO., 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.|A GOOD PLACE for a MUSIC TEACHER 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEBS IB 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DBAWING MODELS, 


and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Is alongside of the counter of a DEITSON Com. 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a sum- 
mer tour may be profitably spent in examining our 


Prang’ 5 American Text-Books on, Art Education. exceptionally good new publications, and selecting 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have boon specially designed for 


teac f Form and ny! an 
= Geemeas Bohools. They consist of both Solids 


and 
d Tablets, arran in a carefully graded se 
are made with the AT. for ~~" 


beauty, are furnish the lowest possible 
rices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
ot the coun, and are absolutely indispensable to 


the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 


y d at the outset. 
shee Stalceee and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


Chi Agency 7 Park Bt., 
1) WADASH AVENUB. 
The Destruction A NOVEL. By JOAQUIN 
: MILLER. 12mo, cloth, 
= $1.00. 
Gotham. This is a most graphic story 
of the times, showing the con- 
flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 
New York, ending in a great disaster to the city 
If. 
lots writings are charged with passionate life and dis- 


lay a fervor of poetic appreciation and sympathy, com- 
Binesa with startling beauty and power Leaton Himes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











for the fall campaign. 


From our 64-page list of books, (which please ask 


for), we name a few books out of many. 


Examine fer Singing and Chorus Classes 


Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz) Emerson. 
Royal Singer. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehova’s Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy Maid'’s Supper. (20c. $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Rain w Festival (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 


Examine our superior School Music Books! 


Song Manual, Book 1. (30c. $3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 2. (40c. $4.20 oo} Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 3. (50c, $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
United Voices. (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Kmerson. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30¢. $3 doz.) 


Examine our new Piane Collections. 


Popular Piano Collection. ($1) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 
And many others. Also 


Popular Song Collection. ($1.) 37 Songs. 

Song Classics. (Sop. $1.) (Alto $1.) 50 songs. 

Classic ,Tenor Song. ($1). Baritone Songs. ($1.) 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 





Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 
FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 

By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


1vol.,500 pp, . . . . Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS Aanp BALLADS 

Upon Important Episodes in American History. 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth’s C mpanion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag 

Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . Price, $1.00. 





Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWooD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers | Gild ¥ ‘- 
UNIVERSITY P ersleeve’s Latin. 




















for the New England P - 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. SEND ing Co.’s Prem — — 


BLISHING be 
3 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 a St., N.Y. 





NEWSHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. . 


SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary difi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50a 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
By A. G. Henderson. 
A pleasing song, not difficult, and with a meledy 
that sings itself. rice, " 


dicts 
PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE. 2 24Rczay wALKer. 


A oright and charming composition by the com- 
the well-known “* Militaire.” Price, 35ct# 


ser 0! 
MARCH OF TRIUMPH, 2, rxawz waz. 
A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
rade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
BUMBLATT. 2 2oU/s scHEHLMANN. 
A pretty little ‘piece’ somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, cts. 
*,"*Any of the above, or ony other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Pick 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New E-dition. .. . Price, 25 cents. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowlorge: Sent 


by mail. Address DR. 
24 Union Square, New York. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most graphically treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch ot science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting ” 

—Scientific American. 

«*« Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. 











LARGE COMMISSIONS. 
Agents Wanted 3’sccrcrcevscn‘meston, 











Minerals, j . > = , 

Rocks, Stuffed Animals 

roc | MAUS Maliral Science Establishment, | ss‘ 

gas Yor tbe ge 4 MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anupam beanin, 
PS- Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


COURSE OF READING FOR 1888-89. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound tn Cloth. GARNET SEAL. No. 4. 


Outline History of Greece. Vincent ........... 
PreparatoryGreek Course in Bngtich. Wilkinson.” r qacek eae Miasaao™ Cae OGiagteren the 
sh. 


00 
College Greek Course in Engli Wilkinson... > 
Sengacter of Jesus. Bushnell, ses sese ee +4 Hy Bicrcantes for the St a ig rn 
odern Church in Europe. Hurst 40) 4. The Chemical History ofa Candle. Faraday. 
20 


Chemistry. Appl seeeseee cocece 
Zoology. steele prngtinpetn: np “72 q'g9 | The four volumes in & DOX......00.000seee e000 000+ $3.00 
The LGUGUGM ccccvccccccscccccecccscccescce 1.80 Not sold separately, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broapway, New York. 38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 








AN | The Essentials of Geography. 
t erferated f e w ° 
INDISPENSABLE moe By &. c. FISHER, Supt p pong p tang a 
rice: erforated Maps, 60 cts.; with 
AID. any address Resioed. Teachers, School Omcers, and the Tee 


promptly sup 


Address: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©O., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Eclectic Series.— Announcement. 





C. Hewert, LL.D., President of the 


It is especially adapted to those who are likely 
practical work of the teacher. 





NOW READY: 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHowoey, designed especially for Young Teachers. By Epwin 


Illinois State Normal University, 12mo. 


Cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 
This little volume sets before the reader in sim: 
‘ ple and compact form, some of the leading facts of 
the human mind, —its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its Wediing and growth, — and 
some truths concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers. 


to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the 








C. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Boston. 














